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INTRODUCTION 


The Publications Committee of the Southeast Asia Institute (formerly East 
Indies Institute of America) was asked as early as July of last year to plan this 
issue of the Far Eastern QuartTeErLy, and it proposed at that time that the issue 
should be devoted to a discussion of some of the post-war problems of Indonesia, 
insofar as these affected the welfare of the population. In the light of current de- 
velopments in the Indies, it soon became clear that volumes could be filled, if the 
new trends and their effects upon Indonesia’s changing society were to be evaluated. 
There is no doubt that Indonesia faces a period of great social change, proceeding 
at an accelerated pace; but the strength of the various forces at work is not yet clear, 
nor what their effect will be upon the population of Indonesia. 

Although one realizes that neither the internal structure nor the basic ethos of 
Indonesian communities, diverse as these are, could radically have changed during 
the three and a half years of Japanese occupation, one cannot help feeling that at 
this moment the traditional descriptions of Indonesian communal life, its class- 
conscious adherence to social etiquette and its submissive attitude to religious, cus- 
tomary and statutory laws, sound almost ironical. Yet, it is utterly unknown how 
deeply the consciousness of the average Indonesian was affected by the sudden 
shattering by the Japanese of the protective lids which had sheltered and isolated his 
pre-war existence from the rest of the world. Nor can it be established at this point 
whether the present state of revolt, with all its excitement, violence and confusion, 
following in the wake of a period of physical privations and mental agitation, is a 
temporary flare-up of repressed emotions, or a crisis subsequent to which large 
masses of Indonesians will never again relapse into their pre-war equanimity or 
apathy. 

While it may be assumed that relatively little change has taken place in the in- 
ternal relationships of Indonesian communities, it may well be asked how strong, 
how profound and how universal these changes were, as expressed in attitudes to- 
wards the outside world. The events of the war must have made even the rural 
Indonesians world-conscious. 

Sociologists might find it well worth investigating whether this new conscious- 
ness of the outside world may not prove to be an important factor in giving the 
Indonesians a new consciousness of themselves. If it is true that the majority of 
Indonesians, in contrast with the majority of Americans, Europeans and Chinese, 
may be described as peoples prompted by social rather than economic motives, as 
peoples to whom status and the proper social relationships usually meant more than 
economic gain, is it conceivable that with a newly gained consciousness of the out- 
side world, their status within and their relationship to that world, has become of 
paramount importance to them? Among the vast array of problems now presenting 
themselves to the Indonesians as well as to those who will be entrusted to guide 
their future development, this question is only one, but it should be examined with 
care by every student of Indonesian society. 

A related question is whether a people motivated largely by non-economic motives 
should be made to compete with European as well as other Asiatic members of their 
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own communities, and if so, how it can be done? Should one take for granted that 
competition is essential, if the people are to attain a higher degree of material wel- 
fare? In that case, should education for the Indonesians aim at producing an acquisi- 
tive and competitive personality? If not, would it be possible for the future socio- 
economic-political structure of the country to provide opportunities for cooperative 
and collective enterprise conducive to the economic progress of the population? 
The latter system might be more congenial than individual free enterprise to mem- 
bers of a society characterized as pre-capitalistic. Would such a course perpetuate 
the dual economy typical of pre-war Indonesia, with native economy lifted to a 
higher plane, but never fusing with the large-scale export economy? 

Whatever direction the future economic development of Indonesia may take, 
it is clear that if the primary goal, as agreed upon by all concerned, is to be a raised 
standard of living for the Indonesians, that in itself will necessitate an expanded and 
modified educational program, which in turn cannot fail to produce profound social 
changes. And the decision—if such a decision is taken—whether the schools should 
aim at producing the competitive or the cooperative spirit in the economic field, 
may well prove crucial for the future course of Indonesian history. 

Education will be the hub of Indonesia’s changing society for other reasons too, 
for it will have to provide a sense of common aims to all students whether Indonesian, 
Chinese, Arab, Indo-European or European—in fact, to all those who consider the 
Indies their home. The establishment of such common grounds and the reconciliation 
of the interests of the various groups, so divergent ethnically and culturally and each 
with its own economic interests, may be the most difficult tasks of the builders of 
Indonesia’s future. The ultimate expression of common grounds between all the 
groups would be Indonesian citizenship. 

Following on the political problems which await solution, the immediate future 
will bring many more pressing problems to light—problems of nutrition in In- 
donesia, the rehabilitation of its economy, the development of its industries and the 
ever-pressing population problems. The articles contained in this volume do not 
aim at presenting a systematic analysis of a related series of problems, but may be 
regarded as a contribution to the better understanding of some of them. In some of 
the articles, the necessary background is given for appreciation of a given problem; 
other articles contain suggestions towards eventual solutions of the problems 
raised. 

The opinions expressed in these articles are the personal views of their authors, 
all of whom are individual members of the Southeast Asia Institute. They do not 
necssarily represent the views either of the Southeast Asia Institute or of the Editors 
of the Far EasteRN QuaRTERLY. 

Publications Committee 
SOUTHEAST ASIA INSTITUTE* 
(formerly East Indies Institute of America) 


* Detailed information about the Institute will be found on pages 219-224. 
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MAN AND RESOURCES IN THE 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Jan O. M. Broex 





HE Malay Archipelago lies astride the equator, its islands forming a 

barrier between Pacific and Indian Oceans, while at the same time 
providing a series of stepping stones between Asia and Australia. Its insular 
character has offered easy access to foreign influences, but at the same time 
has favored cultural differentiation. 

Though it appears from a distance to be a large natural unit, a closer 
view of the Archipelago reveals great differences. The western islands— 
Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo—lie in a shallow sea, obviously a drowned 
part of the Asiatic continent, and their fauna bears witness to this fact. 
At the other end, New Guinea and the adjacent Aroe Islands show a similar 
relation to Australia. Between these two parts lies a transition zone, including 
Celebes, the Moluccas, and the Lesser Soenda Islands from Lombok to the 
Tanimbar group. Here, islands with steep, rugged mountains, short rivers 
and narrow coastal plains rise abruptly from deep sea basins, manifesting the 
active tectonic movements. Jn contrast, in the western and eastern parts of 
the Archipelago, the mountain-forming processes have largely come to an 
end. Here, rivers have a more even gradient; many have wide valleys and 
have formed broad depositional plains. 

There are other physical differences, even more important in shaping the 
human habitat. One is climate, the other volcanism. While the islands on or 
near the equator, as Sumatra, Borneo, and New Guinea, have a copious rain- 
fall throughout the year, the islands to the south have less total precipitation 
and a dry season. These latter characteristics become more pronounced 
toward Australia. 

In tropical wet climates, the mature soils usually have been leached so 
thoroughly that they are apt to be infertile. The best soils are those developed 
from recent deposits, especially those of volcanic origin. It is therefore 
important to note that the string of islands that form the southern curve of 
the Archipelago—Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, Soembawa, Flores, Wetar— 
but excluding Soemba and Timor—and some parts of Celebes and the Moluc- 
cas, are volcanic, while the remainder, including all of Borneo and Dutch New 
Guinea, show no recent volcanic activity. 

Although man is the determining agent in the use of material resources, 
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the basic differences in opportunity presented in these islands certainly 
explain in part the wide variations in economic development, and they will 
doubtless play a role in the future. 

The great majority of the 70 million inhabitants are of Malay stock, 
but beneath this apparent unity lies a remarkable diversity of local cultures. 
This has resulted partly from the many waves of migrants that have passed 
over these islands, and partly from the different degree of contact with 
foreign civilizations. Apart from a few hunting and gathering tribes the 
Indonesians are tillers of the soil; there exists, however, a striking variety 
of forms of agriculture and of crops. The most incisive difference is the con- 
trast between the peoples who grow crops on permanent fields and those 
that practice shifting cultivation (see Map p. 120). Wet rice is always grown 
on permanent fields and is, generally speaking, associated with the most 
advanced types of native economy and areas of densest population. At the 
other extreme is the extensive land utilization of the shifting cultivator. 
Here fertility is skimmed off by clearing and planting a forest patch and 
abandoning it after a few harvests for a fresh clearing. Social units are by 
necessity small and scattered and political loyalty is limited to a very small 
group. 

The term Indonesia expresses a consciousness of national unity, as brought 
about by Dutch rule. On closer analysis one perceives that, insofar as social- 
economic conditions determine political attitudes, that unity is as yet more 
an ideal than a reality. Even if the political and economic influence of West- 
erners, Chinese and other foreign Orientals were eliminated, there would 
remain a wide range of power potential between the different native peoples. 


Java 


Java’s paramount position owes much to a fortunate combination of natural 
elements. Its rugged mountain areas lie on the south, that is, the “‘rear’’ side, 
so that the island, in the center of the Soenda curve, opens to the thorough- 
fare of the Java Sea. Its rainfall is adequate for most crops, without being 
excessive as in some of the other islands. Its fertile lowlands were mostly 
built up by small rivers which the native peoples could master for irrigation 
purposes. Also, in contrast to Borneo and Sumatra, no swamp forests formed 
a barrier between sea and solid land. 

It would, however, be a grave error to explain the present population 
density solely on the basis of physical factors. While it seems certain that 


1 Raymond Kennedy, “Contours of culture in Indonesia,” Far Eastern Quarterly, vol. Il, 
no. 1 (Nov. 1942), 5-14. 
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Java has long been more densely populated than other parts of the archi- 
pelago, the present overcrowding is definitely the result of historical factors. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the population was estimated at 
about five million. In 1895 it was some 25 million; and now, half a century 
later, it is about 50 million. This is indeed a remarkable growth, particularly 
for an agrarian society. It is even more remarkable that food production has 
been able to keep up with this growth, so that—at least until the war—Java 
was practically self-sufficient in this respect, while in addition exporting 
an impressive quantity of agricultural commodities. Both phenomena, no 
doubt, resulted from Dutch role; on the one hand, it decreased mortality, on 
the other it raised the productive capacity of the island. In the 1930’s, how- 
ever, the population pressure reached a critical stage and measures were 
being taken to relieve it, partly through emigration to other islands,? partly 
through promotion of manufacturing industries. Before the war Java was 
not only the regional metropolis and managerial center of the archipelago, 
but was well on its way to become its manufacturing area, particularly for 
the simpler consumer goods such as textiles, hardware, tires, soap and 
cigarettes. In turn, these industries provided an increasingly important 
market for the more basic forms of industry. A few years before the war, a 
program was put in effect to establish or expand facilities for the manu- 
facture of steel, aluminum, copper, yarn, and various chemicals, but it was 
far from completed at the time of the invasion. 

Nevertheless, agriculture has remained the economic mainstay of the 
island. In 1930 (the date when the last census was taken) two-thirds of the 
gainfully employed among the native population were directly engaged in 
agriculture, and the majority of the remainder were indirectly dependent on 
it. Of the 200,000 Europeans and 600,000 Chinese, only a small fraction 
were actually employed in agricultural enterprises, but a large part of both 
groups were, through business or government functions, intimately associ- 
ated with agricultural production. The essentially agrarian character of 
Java manifests itself in that only 5 per cent of the total population lived in 
towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. The average Javanese village has 2,000 
inhabitants, who have little interest in and consciousness of problems beyond 
the bounds of their traditional community. The Javanese peasant is first and 
foremost a producer of foodstuffs for his own family, or at best the local 
market. What surpluses he draws from his small farm—2.2 acres on the 
average—are sold to the Chinese or Arab traders or to nearby European 
estates. Most of these cash crops are obtained from annuals grown in rotation 

* See the article by Karl J. Pelzer in this issue. 
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with rice, such as tobacco, peanuts, cassava, and maize (all American crops 
that have been widely adopted), or from perennials, such as coconuts, kapok 
and tea, raised on houselots, along roads, or on tracts less suitable for field 
crops. It is through this intensive farming that the tani (peasant) was able 
to contribute one-fifth of Java’s total export value of agricultural com- 
modities. 

Four-fifths of Java’s agricultural exports were derived from estates, the 
large-scale capitalistic enterprises that specialize in production for the world 
market. As the Agrarian Law of 1870 forbids the alienation of land to non- 
natives, estates must either lease land (for a maximum of 75 years), or rent 
it. Because of the dense settlement of Java, land for long-term leases was 
only available in the as yet sparsely occupied uplands. Here are found most 
of the plantations that produce perennial crops, such as rubber, cinchona, tea 
and coffee. Estates that specialized in irrigated crops, such as sugar, or in 
annual crops, as tobacco, depended largely on renting fields periodically 
from native landholders. 

The estates relied for manual labor on workers from nearby villages, most 
of whom were employed part-time or seasonally. They also obtained food- 
stuffs and construction materials from native farmers. Many tobacco, tea 
and coffee estates supplemented their own crop by purchasing the native- 
grown product for processing at their establishments. Altogether, the 
Javanese population derived a considerable supplementary income from rents 
and sales, and from the various services they supplied to the estates. Before 
the war there were almost 1,200 estates on Java, with an average size of 
2,250 acres. The general assumption that plantations are monocultural enter- 
prises is not quite correct for Java; actually only half specialized in one 
product. Combinations of hevea rubber and coffee, hevea and tea, and cin- 
chona and tea were fairly common. 

In spite of the mountainous nature of much of Java, not less than two-thirds 
of the total land area is under cultivation. In the rugged uplands of the 
western portion, the arable land is less than half of the total land area, but 
in Central and East Java—including adjacent Madura—over four-fifths are 
used, in Jokjakarta even over 90 per cent! Of the total arable land, only 
7% was used by estates, which—if one recalls the 80 per cent they con- 
tributed to Java’s export—is a striking demonstration of the role of Western 
capital and technique in tropical agriculture. 

West Java, with its copious rain, fairly well distributed throughout the 
year, is well suited to the production of rice, rubber, tea and cinchona. 
Central Java and particularly East Java have a dry season, except for wind- 
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ward mountain slopes. Here too rice is grown wherever possible, but other 
food staples are widely cultivated by the tani. The extensive limestone areas 
in northern East Java and Madura result in porous soils which are less suited 
for wet rice than for maize, cassava and other dry field crops. Cash crops like 
coffee, kapok and tobacco are well adapted to these drier regions; also sugar 
cane, though grown under irrigation, seems to do better in a dry season 
climate. 

The economic depression of the early 1930’s affected the export crops in a 
different degree, resulting in marked differences in regional prosperity. The 
decline of rubber, tea and quinine was stopped by various restriction schemes, 
and after some years their economic situation again became quite favorable. 
On the other hand, the producers of sugar, coffee and tobacco were unable to 
get sufficient, or any, protection from valorization schemes, and declined in 
the 1930’s. The result was that pre-war economic conditions in West Java 
were much more favorable than in Central and East Java. This regional 
contrast on Java had its parallel on a larger scale for the Indies as a whole, 
where, as we will see, the western part enjoyed more favorable conditions 
than the eastern part. Before discussing the post-war outlook, we may briefly 
review the situation of the other islands, the so-called Outer Provinces. 


Tue Ourer PRovINcEsS 


The contrast between Java and the Outer Provinces expresses itself most 
clearly in the density of population. While Java has an average density of 
900 persons per square mile, that of the other islands is only about 30. Bali 
and Lombok, with an economy similar to that of Java, have a density figure 
of about 500; Sumatra’s West Coast province, the home of the relatively 
advanced Menangkabau Malays, follows with somewhat over 100 in- 
habitants per square mile. The lowest density is found in the Moluccas and 
New Guinea, where the average figure is 5 inhabitants per square mile. 

In contrast to crowded Java, the Outer Provinces have thus an abundance 
of land, but a scarcity of labor. As a rule, all available labor can easily find 
work in the village community, and consequently there is neither need nor 
desire to work for wages in some Western enterprise. For this reason, any 
large-scale plantation or mining project in the Outer Provinces necessitated 
the importation of outside labor. But, although the native did not wish to be 
drawn into Western enterprise directly, he was nevertheless greatly influ- 
enced by the invading economy; and he has proved quite capable of utilizing 
the new opportunities. While the Javanese peasant by necessity must derive 
his cash largely from the sale of second crops raised after the harvest of his 
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own foodstufts, the native in the Outer Provinces usually has enough waste- 
land near his village to cultivate cash crops in addition to his food production. 
He concentrates on commodities that can most easily be produced under 
extensive management, such as hevea rubber and copra. Under the prevailing 
system of shifting cultivation the natives set out rubber trees on the clearing 
after having raised the customary foodcrops. Thus, without additional clear- 
ing, a commercial planting was started. Maintenance cost was extremely 
small; and, as tapping was usually done by the family, labor cost was also 
low. Although the raw product was of inferior quality to the estate rubber, 
thus fetching a lower price than the latter, the production costs were much 
lower. The result has been a rapid increase of the native’s share in the Indies 
rubber export. Just before the war, native and estate rubber each contributed 
about half to the total exports. Some 800,000 natives were registered as 
owners of rubber gardens, which gives some idea of the widespread effect 
the postwar rubber situation will have on the population of the Indies. As to 
coconut trees, it is well known that both they and their staple product, copra, 
do not require much care in cultivation and processing; their area has easily 
been extended in response to growing demand. Surpluses of other crops, such 
as coffee, maize, tobacco and various spices, were also grown by native cul- 
tivators in various areas, but were of minor importance in the total exports. 

In the Outer Provinces as a whole there were before the war about as many 
estates (1,200) as on Java. They were more specialized, however, with over 
four-fifths growing only one product. The dominant estate crop in the Outer 
Provinces was hevea, covering 65% of the planted area; it was followed by 
the oil palm, with 15%. Coconut palms, tea, coffee, tobacco and sisal were 
the other major crops. The emphasis on tree crops, which require much 
land but a relatively small amount of labor, forms a characteristic difference 
from Java. 

In the Outer Provinces the estates, although they could lease abundant 
land, did not find a labor reservoir to draw upon, as they did on Java. The 
classic example is the East Coast of Sumatra, where the first attempts to 
raise high-quality tobacco with the help of local peasants failed and the 
pioneering Dutch entrepreneurs soon had to resort to importing coolies. 
At first Chinese contract laborers were brought in, but later these were 
largely replaced by: Javanese. Thus the establishment of estates has led to 
considerable migration, and has to some extent relieved the mounting popula- 
tion pressure on Java. It is true that most of the laborers returned home after 
the expiration of their contracts, but a number of them acquired small hold- 
ings and remained as part-time estate workers. The number of estate work- 
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ers employed fluctuated markedly with general economic conditions: in 1930 
the total in the Outer Provinces was 479,000; by 1934 this number had fallen 
to 232,000. When markets improved, the number rose again, and in 1939 it 
reached 334,000. About two-thirds of these workers are employed in the 
province of East Coast of Sumatra. 

Among the Outer Islands, Sumatra easily ranks first in economic develop- 
ment. The northern part of the East Coast province, just mentioned, and 
adjacent portions of Atjeh and Tapanoeli with fertile volcanic soils became a 
center for estate agriculture. At first it only produced the famous Deli- 
wrapper tobacco, but in later years coffee, hevea, tea, oil palm and sisal were 
added. While in Java large scale agriculture was mostly financed by Dutch 
capital the East Coast of Sumatra is characteristically a product of the 
“Open Door”’ policy. The establishment of a large American plantation in 
1907 gave rubber its flying start here. Shortly before the first World War 
a British concern contributed much to the expansion of tea production, and 
Belgian and French capital was an important factor in the spread of the oil 
palm. Before the Pacific War it was estimated that only slightly over half 
of the capital invested in this province was Dutch. The activity in this area 
has created an almost continuous cultural landscape with marked European 
features in an area that three-quarters of a century ago was a tropical forest. 

Elsewhere on Sumatra estates are less prominent, but there is a considerable 
production of rubber, coffee, pepper and copra by native peasants and scat- 
tered Western enterprises. 

Besides agricultural production, Sumatra and nearby islands have much 
mineral wealth. The tin deposits on the islands of Banka, Billiton and Sing- 
kep, and the bauxite of the Riouw Archipelago gave the Indies an important 
place in the world production of these minerals. In addition, the eastern 
plain of Sumatra produced two-thirds of the Indies’ petroleum. 

Borneo, owing to its massive size, its huge coastal swamps as well as its 
relatively poor soils, has been far less attractive to Western enterprise than 
Sumatra. The coastal population has, however, increasingly participated in 
production for the world market, and far more rubber and copra came from 
native plantings than from Western estates on this island. In addition, large 
amounts of forest products were brought to the ports from the interior. The 
best developed and densest populated areas are in Southeast Borneo, along 
the lower Negara-Barito rivers (north of Bandjermasin), and in West 
Borneo, near the lower Kapoeas River. In recent years modern large scale 
lumbering expanded rapidly in East Borneo, an industry that may well have 
a great future on this island. The east coast also has considerable petroleum 
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deposits, although smaller than those of Sumatra. The pre-war production 
was about one-quarter of the Indies’ total output. 

In Celebes it is the northeastern and southwestern peninsulas that are most 
prominent in what otherwise is-an island of only moderate economic signifi- 
cance. Rice on permanent fields is the main food crop in these areas; coffee, 
copra and—in the South—maize were the export products. The other 
peninsulas and the central part of the island were economically more back- 
ward. In the last years before the war planned migration of Javanese was 
directed towards almost empty areas at the head of the Gulf of Boni. Also, 
the extensive nickel deposits of Central Celebes were being opened, and the 
Japanese appear to have expanded the exploitation. 

The Moluccas and the Lesser Soenda Islands are a veritable treasure area 
for anthropologists, geographers and biologists, but their present economic 
significance is small. Bali and parts of Lombok show clearly the imprint of 
high oriental civilization in their intensive rice agriculture and their forms 
of social organization, but as one goes east permanent fields are replaced by 
temporary clearings and corn becomes the major food crop. Animal hus- 
bandry is important on some of these islands and cattle, goats and horses 
were normally exported to Java and other islands in considerable numbers. 
In the Moluccas either maize or sago is the main food crop. Banda is still 
the outstanding producer of nutmeg and mace in the Archipelago, while 
Ambon and Ceram provide cloves. The population is sparse and poor and is 
generally considered indolent. This may partly be a consequence of the 
tumultuous past, with its suppression, mismanagement and constant wars to 
win and maintain the spice monopoly. More important, however, are the 
comparative advantages the western islands have enjoyed over the eastern 
ones in modern times. The eastern islands have been handicapped by their 
unfavorable location off the main shipping lines. Large tracts of good land 
are scarce, and the pronounced dry season limits the number of suitable 
crops. The airplane may eliminate the isolation, but the limited resources 
of land and labor cannot be ignored. 

As yet, little development has occurred in Dutch New Guinea. The 
extent of its lowlands, and particularly of its rolling plateaus with a tem- 
pered tropical climate, seem promising; but soil conditions in the lowlands 
are unfavorable and the interior is as yet only accessible by plane. The 
primitive culture of the indigenous population is another drawback. In the last 
decade before the war a considerable amount of exploration and experi- 
mentation had been carried out, partly to forestall Japanese penetration. The 
largest effort was made by an American-Anglo-Dutch petroleum combine, 
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that obtained an extensive concession near Humboldt Bay. Commercial 
production had not yet started before the war, but it is likely that here lies an 
important area for post-war exploitation. 


WHat OF THE FuTuRE? 


Any impartial observer who compares the economic situation of, say, a 
century ago, with that of 1940 cannot fail to notice the striking economic 
development. The glib assumption that the Dutch have “merely drained off 
the wealth of the Indies’’ has no basis in fact, insofar as the modern period is 
concerned. One may criticize the share of the profits flowing to Western 
capitalists, but there is no denying that the capital investment in primary 
production, in communication, transportation and manufacturing, in labora- 
tories and hospitals has added greatly to the material equipment of the 
Indies. 

This fertilization with Western capital, science, and technology has been 
accompanied by the spread of Western political ideas of nationalism and self- 
rule. The Japanese used these national feelings as the lever for their anti- 
Western campaign; in turn, the counter-propaganda of the Allies, with its 
references to the Atlantic Charter, tried to outbid the Japanese. The result 
has been a great increase in national consciousness during the war period. 
Many Indonesians who in 1941 wanted self-government within the frame- 
work of the Netherlands Commonwealth, now appear to reject any solution 
that would not give them complete independence. One can respect the ideal 
of this group and yet doubt the wisdom of its demand at the present time. 
This doubt arises from the fact that, now more than ever, there exists a 
tragic divergence between political ideals and economic realities. Before the 
war the Indies, like any other capital-poor country, needed a large surplus of 
exports Over imports to pay abroad for the capital invested in the Indies. 
Over two-thirds of the exports went to Western countries, only one-fifth 
to Asia. The imports, consisting mostly of manufactured goods, also origi- 
nated largely in Western countries, but Japan, owing to its aggressive trade 
policy, had a considerable share, amounting to about one-quarter of the 
total. The defeat of Japan, the only industrialized country in the Orient, 
means that the Indies depend almost entirely on the Western world for goods 
and services, and largely also for markets. During the war much equipment 
has been destroyed, or has been worn out and not replaced. Many consumer’s 
goods have not been imported for years. Reconstruction, not to speak of 
further development, demands capital, management, science, and technical 
knowledge at every step; Indonesians, although certainly by nature as ca- 
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pable as any other race, as yet lack sufficient means as well as personnel to 
cope with these problems. In short, it is hard to see how political inde- 
pendence can be squared with the present economic emergency. Many 
thoughtful Filipinos today doubt if independence offers greater benefit than 
some form of interdependence with the United States. Similarly, in the Indies 
there must be found a form of cooperation between East and West which 
maintains the balance between the political and economic forces in the 
progress towards effective self-determination. 

The problem of independence is further aggravated by the contrast be- 
tween Java and the Outer Provinces. Java is more advanced, economically as 
well as politically. If Java gained independence, but not the Outer Provinces, 
it would mean breaking up an incipient nation and economic unit, a reversal 
of what developed under colonial rule. If the whole Indies were to be inde- 
pendent, it would place on Java a responsibility for leadership which clearly 
is beyond her present capacity and might well be contested by other peoples 
who fear Javanese domination. 

Whatever the political status of Indonesia, the economic problems of the 
post-war world will tax the ingenuity and energy of its leaders to the utmost. 
The country must export, or decline to pseudo-subsistence farming with a 
concomitant decline in services and equipment. The central question is, 
therefore, if Indonesia will be able to regain its former position. Much de- 
pends on the general international organization, but even under relatively 
secure conditions and with multilateral trade, the problem remains grave. 
The war has led industrial countries to develop various substitutes, particu- 
larly synthetic products; besides, the Japanese conquest of Southeast Asia 
has caused the Western nations to stimulate the output of tropical America 
and Africa. Rubber is the classic example of the commodities that are bound 
to feel the effect of the new competition, but no less may quinine, fibers, 
tapioca, resins, essential oils and vegetable fats be affected. Indonesia was 
a cheap and efficient producer, but even if its future price for a certain 
commodity will be the lowest, it may not find the former welcome: either 
vested interests in the new production process, or political considerations 
may succeed in keeping the door closed. 

Indonesia will have to find markets elsewhere for at least part of its 
exports, or will have to change to other forms of production. There are 
several possibilities. If a united China is helped to her feet, one may expect 
a considerable expansion of manufacturing and means of communication. 
The Indies might, therefore, find in China some compensation for lost mar- 
kets, for instance, for rubber, tin, cordage, industrial oils and fats, and quinine. 
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There also would seem room for greater trade between Indonesia and 
Australia, which needs raw materials for her expanded industries. 

Beyond these possible outlets for traditional products there will be need 
for an energetic search for new fields of activity. The wealth of the Indies’ 
forests in the Outer Provinces, for instance, has hardly been tapped. The 
rapid development of the cellulose and wood-plastics technology may open 
entirely new possibilities for utilizing the tropical forest resources. The fast 
tree growth, under prevailing climatic conditions, ensures a harvest of pulp- 
wood in a far shorter time than in the temperate zone. Under good manage- 
ment, mass production on the principle of sustained yield should be combined 
with protection from soil erosion. The promotion of manufacturing indus- 
tries, as undertaken in the 1930’s, must be energetically resumed. Although 
some primary industries may be located in the Outer Provinces near the 
sources of raw materials, most of the industrial development will doubtless 
be on Java, which is the great labor reservoir as well as the main domestic 
market. 

These suggestions are based on the assumption that modern ideas of ma- 
terial “progress” will penetrate further in Indonesian society, and that 
raising the standard of living will remain an important objective. In this 
light the population problem assumes equal stature with the problem of fur- 
ther resource development. Western experience indicates that higher levels 
of living have been attained through increased productivity on the one hand 
and decreased birthrate on the other. In the Indies the emphasis has been on 
increasing production, but its yields, insofar as available to the native popula- 
tion, have been swallowed up largely by a rapid increase in population. This 
vicious circle must be broken. Indonesian society must be adjusted to the 
modern world which has already so forcefully reshaped the material environ- 
ment. Only in this way can the conflict between fecundity and higher level 
of living be solved. 
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TANAH SABRANG AND JAVA’S 
POPULATION PROBLEM 


Kart J. Petzer 





NE of the most striking features of the human geography of Indonesia 
() is the lack of demographic balance. The overcrowded islands of Java 
and Madura’ are surrounded by the sparsely inhabited Tanah Sabrang.? 
According to the census of 1930, Java comprised 68.7 per cent of the popula- 
tion but only 6.9 per cent of the area, while Tanah Sabrang accounted for 
93.1 per cent of the area but for only 31.3 per cent of the total population. 
Whereas the over-all average population density of Indonesia was 31.9 per- 
sons per square kilometer, that of Java was 316.1 and that of Tanah Sabrang 
10.7. 

Java’s population seems to have remained stationary during the 18th 
century due to epidemics, internal wars, and other repressing factors. Then 
it grew from 3,500,000 in 1795 to 25,370,000 in 1895 and 40,890,000 in 
1930; by now (1946) it may have reached the 50 million mark, which would 
give an average density of 380 persons per square kilometer. This growth 
was due largely to the removal of the repressive factors, or “positive checks”: 
“famines by effective government organization and the development of 
Western transportation; internal wars by the maintenance . . . of a powerful 
central government; epidemic diseases by Western hygiene and sanitation; 
insect pests in crops by systematic, scientific campaigning; floods by diking 
and irrigation according to modern technological principles; infant mortality 
by effective social care and protection.’” It will be noticed immediately that 
all of this was brought about by a-relatively small number of Westerners 
whose interest in self-preservation dictated a colonial policy which in turn 
prevented the development of new checks to slow down the growth of 
population; no social changes were encouraged that would eventually lead 
to a widespread rational control of fertility. Instead, traditional folkways 
and mores were perpetuated. It may be noted at this point that among Indo- 
nesians with a higher education one commonly finds family limitation just 
as in corresponding groups in the Western World. 


1 The islands Java and Madura are usually considered as a unit. For the sake of brevity we shall 
hereafter refer to this unit as Java. 


2 Tanah Sabrang, ““The Land Beyond,” includes all islands of Indonesia outside of Java and 
Madura, i.e. the Outer Provinces. 


2 J. H. Boeke, The structure of Netherlands Indian economy (New York, 1942), p. 159. 
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As a result of rapid growth since the beginning of the 19th century Java 
has become one of the most thickly populated agricultural areas of the world. 
Within the island itself we again find considerable unevenness in the distribu- 
tion of population. Densities per district range all the way from 20 to more 
than 1,600 persons per square kilometer. These differences reflect a close 
relationship between soil, climate, and forms of land use on the one hand and 
density of population on the other. The richer the soil, the higher the yields 
and consequently the density. Young volcanic soils derived from basic 
eruptives play an important role in the pattern of Java’s population map. 
Some of the highest densities are found on the slopes, at the bases of vol- 
canoes, and in the basins of rivers whose headwaters lie on young volcanoes. 

The agricultural statistics of Java make it possible for us to calculate 
densities for the cultivated area as well as for the total area. The table of land 
use and densities in six districts shows that the highest densities are found 
where a large proportion of the land is irrigated and therefore suitable for 
the cultivation of lowland, or wet rice, while districts with little irrigable 
land are usually only thinly settled, although the percentage of cultivated 
land may be just as high or even higher than that of the most densely popu- 
lated districts (Table 1). 

The rapid growth in population since the beginning of the 19th century 
was neutralized only in part by such counter measures as expansion of the 
agricultural area at the cost of the forest, intensification of agriculture—for 
example through conversion of tegalans, or dry fields, into sawahs, or ir- 
rigated fields—improvement of existing irrigation systems and the construc- 
tion of new ones, agricultural research leading to improvements in methods 
of cultivation and the development of better seeds, and the establishment of 
Western plantations offering employment opportunities. Despite all of these 
measures, the growth of population has created a serious problem. It has led 
to dwarf holdings—the average landholder owns only 0.86 hectare, of which 
0.36 hectare are sawah and 0.50 tegalan and garden land—growth in the 
number of landless agricultural laborers, widespread indebtedness, growth of 
tenancy, decline in rural incomes, widespread poverty and malnutrition, 
and in many districts serious seasonal food shortages. There is no longer room 
for large new irrigation projects. There is no longer any possibility of in- 
creasing the area cultivated by Indonesian farmers unless the government 
should begin to reduce the amount of land held by plantations by refusing to 
renew the leases when they expire; something similar to this happened in the 
depression of the 1930’s when Java’s sugar industry had to be curtailed and 
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the sugar area was reduced from 200,000 hectares in 1931 to 28,000 hectares 
in 1935. The land which thereby became available was used by its Indonesian 
owners for the production of foodstuffs for domestic consumption. But even 
a subdivision of all plantations would be no more than a temporary solution, 
as these occupied only 7.7 per cent of Java’s area. The result would be that 
the land of Java would be devoted almost entirely to the production of food 


Tasie 1. Land Use and Densities of Indonesian Population in Selected 
Districts of Java, 1930 
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West Java 
Ploembon, Cheribon Res. 
Percentages 
Anjer, Bantam Res. 
Percentages 


57.9 
55.8 
42.7 
14.4 


1.00:0.627 1,192 


1.00:0.181 200 


Middle Java 
Adiwerno, Pekalongan Res. 
Percentages 
Wiradesa, Pekalongan Res. 
Percentages 


1.00:0.639 


1.00:0.614 


East Java 
Tegalombo, Madioen Res. 
Percentages 
Poenoeng, Madioen Res. 
Percentages 


1.00:0.160 


1.00:0.054 




















for local consumption, and the production of export agricultural products 
would cease. 

Although the Agricultural Extension Service and the Irrigation Service 
worked hard to increase food production at the rate at which the population 
grew, the diet of the people of Java seems to have deteriorated in food value 
if not in actual volume during the last decades. 

All evidence points out that the balance between food requirements and 
production has become so precarious that it is in constant danger of being 
upset. The late G. H. C. Hart was of the opinion that overpopulation had 
existed for years in Java, but that at least until the invasion of 1942 the frugal- 
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ity of the people, the intensive and multiple efforts of government, and a 
series of good harvests had preserved the precarious balance.‘ 

During the 1930’s the officialdom of Indonesia recognized clearly that it 
was no longer enough to concentrate on ways and means to increase food 
production in Java, although there might still be room for some intensifica- 
tion, but that a livelihood would have to be found for the 500,000 to 600,000 
people who swell Java’s population annually. Realizing that under current 
conditions a lowering of the rate of increase cannot be expected, the govern- 
ment actively encouraged industrialization of Java> and migration from Java 
to Tanah Sabrang. 


Tasie 2. Total Area and Forest Area in Indonesia 








Per Cent of 
Total Area Forest Area Total Area 


(sq. km.) (sq. km.) Covered by 
Forest 





Java and Madura 132,000 30,370 23 
Tanah Sabrang 1,772,000 1,207 ,000 68 
Sumatra 474,000 292 ,000 62 
Borneo 539,000 416,000 77 
Groote Oost 759,000 499 ,000 66 














At first glance Tanah Sabrang seems to be the answer to the prayers of the 
harassed administrators in Java. Large sections are thinly settled; while 
only 23 per cent of Java is forest-covered, approximately three times as high 
a percentage of the land in Tanah Sabrang is under forest. But close examina- 
tion shows that the possibilities are not as great as a superficial comparison 
of Java and Tanah Sabrang might seem to indicate. Soil fertility, land rights 
as well as modes of land use and land requirements of the local population, 
cultivation practices of the migrating Javanese, concessions granted to 
Western plantations, and the presence of certain types of malaria vectors 
are the most important limiting factors. 

Among laymen the idea is prevalent that the tropics with their vast areas 
of dense forest possess virgin and consequently fertile land in abundance. 
They take exuberant forest vegetation as an indication of soil fertility which 
would encourage agricultural development. Actually, the soil is often rela- 


“In 1937 he said at the Congress of Agricultural and Industrial Advisers: “We may well look 
with anxiety upon the fact that in Java the crop balance becomes negative with every crop failure 
of any dimensions, and that we are only two years ahead in the race between production and 
population.” 

5 P. H. W. Sitsen, The industrial development of the Netherlands Indies (New York, 1943). 
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tively poor, though covered by a thick layer of humus which has accumulated 
during the lifetime of the forest.* Forest trees draw up plant food substances 
from great depths. These substances slowly concentrate in the humus layer. 
Once the forest is cleared, however, the humus may be lost in a short time 
and what remains is a poor soil. This type of land is suited for ladang, or 
shifting, cultivation but frequently not for permanent cultivation. It is, 
therefore, essential to study all properties of the soil which determine its 
agricultural value. 

On the whole those parts of Tanah Sabrang which have fertile soils de- 
rived from young volcanic material already show a considerable concentra- 
tion of population. In Sumatra such areas are the southern part of the Lam- 
pongs, the highlands on the border between Palembang and Benkulen, the 
Padang Highlands, and the Batak country; in Celebes they are sections of 
southwestern Celebes, of the Minahasa region, and of the Toradja country. 
Bali and Lombok, the most densely populated parts of Tanah Sabrang, illus- 
trate the relation between fertile soil, intensive cultivation, and a long-stand- 
ing high density of population. Obviously, relatively densely settled parts 
of Tanah Sabrang offer no settlement possibilities for peoples from Java, 
because whatever land is still awaiting development must be reserved for 
future increases of the local population. 

Another limiting factor is the prevailing mode of land use in Tanah Sa- 
brang. A high percentage of the people are shifting cultivators who, in con- 
trast to the peoples of Java and Madura, clear a new piece of forest land 
every year or every other year in order to make a temporary field, or 
ladang, in which they raise their staple food. The abandoned Jadangs revert, 
under favorable conditions, to second-growth forest and are not cleared again 
until a humus surface layer has again formed, which will take several years. 
In many instances, especially when burned repeatedly, the /adangs do not 
reforest again, but instead turn into grasslands composed of such grasses as 
Imperata spp. and Saccharum spontaneum. Unless circumstances force them, 
shifting cultivators avoid grasslands, since their basic agricultural tools—the 
hoe and the digging stick—are not particularly suited for the cultivation of 
grassland. Forest soil, on the other hand, is free of grasses and can be planted 
with the help of the digging stick without any additional preparation, once 
the forest is cut and most of the woody matter burned. 

A shifting cultivator occupies annually on the average one hectare, or 2.47 


* For a discussion of the origin of humus in tropical forest areas see: E. C. Jul. Mohr, The soils of 
equatorial regions with special reference to the Netherlands East Indies. Translated by R. L. Pendleton 
(Ann Arbor, 1944), p. 475. 
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acres. If we allow for a fallow period of 9 years, the land required to support 
one family amounts to 10 hectares. By contrast, the average amount of land 
held by the Javanese tani, or farmer, is 0.86 hectare and is cultivated year 
after year without interruption, often producing two crops a year—one rice 
crop and one vegetable crop or whatever else is planted during the dry season. 
In other words, the average shifting cultivator of Tanah Sabrang requires 
about 12 times as much land as does the average sedentary cultivator of Java. 
These comparatively large land needs naturally reduce the absorptive capac- 
ity of an area considered for agricultural colonization. Nevertheless, the 
rights and economic interests of the population of Tanah Sabrang should 
come first and should be safeguarded, even though this means that Tanah 
Sabrang cannot receive as many settlers from Java as it would were the 
agricultural practices as advanced as those of Java. Undoubtedly there will 
come the time when shifting cultivation will give way to more advanced agri- 
cultural practices, but until this occurs it is an obstacle to colonization. 

Students of adat, or customary law, have not been able to agree on the 
extent of the land rights of Indonesian communities beyond the farmers’ 
fields actually under cultivation. The communities themselves, however, be 
they single villages, groups of villages, or tribes, claim extensive forest areas, 
so-called ‘‘wild” lands, which are not actually used for agricultural purposes 
but as hunting and gathering grounds or for the laying out of Jadangs at long 
intervals. There has been, and still is, the school which would recognize these 
communities as political entities and would acknowledge their right of 
supreme dominion’ or of territoria! sovereignty over such forest areas. 
Such a recognition implies that there is hardly any “‘no-man’s-land” in Indo- 
nesia. The dominating view—held by the government—has, however, denied 
the right of supreme dominion but instead has claimed supreme state right 
of domain. Thus extensive “‘no-man’s-lands” were created for free disposal 
by the government, which in turn granted large areas to plantation companies, 
for periods of as long as 75 years in the form either of concessions or of long 
leases.® 

Such concessions and long leases are supposed to be granted only after it 
has been ascertained that the interests of the population would not be affected 
adversely by the disposal of the land. There have, however, been instances 


7 For an analysis of this right of supreme dominion see C. van Vollenhoven, De Indonesier en zijn 
grond (Leiden, 1932), p. 9. An English translation may be found in A. D. A. de Kat Angelino, 
Colonial policy (The Hague; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931), vol. 2, p. 446, footnote 1. 

* J. G. W. Lekkerkerker, Concessies en erfpachten voor landbouwondernemingen in de Buitenge- 
westen (Groningen, 1928), discusses the history of agricultural concessions and long leases. 
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of oversight and neglect if not direct violation of Indonesian land rights. 
Although most of these cases occurred decades ago, the present generation 
is suffering from the effects. In some instances adjustments had to be con- 
sidered because the sins of past administrations led to great hardship and 
constant friction between the plantations and the local population. This is 
especially true in the sultanates of Sumatra, for example Deli and Serdang, 
where the rulers could not resist the financial advantages offered by planta- 
tions and were therefore willing to ignore the interests and to violate the 
rights of their subjects. 

On the whole, the plantations have some of the best lands in Tanah Sa- 
brang—as extensive explorations were made to locate fertile areas suitable 
for permanent cultivation—and this reduces the possibilities for permanent 
agricultural colonization of Javanese. In 1938 there were 1,215 plantations 
in Tanah Sabrang with a total of 1,406,000 hectares. Of these, however, only 
573,000 hectares were planted, the rest being held in reserve for future 
expansion—except in the case of the tobacco plantations of Sumatra, which 
practice shifting cultivation and claim to need 10 times the amount of land 
under cultivation in any one year. The time may come when the government 
will refuse to renew the agricultural concessions, in order to turn the land 
over to Indonesians. 

Tens of thousands of Indonesians in Sumatra and Borneo and in other 
parts of Indonesia followed the example of the plantations and planted com- 
mercial crops, above all rubber, on their old /adangs, thus converting hundreds 
of thousands of hectares into permanent gardens. On the whole, they too 
selected the most fertile areas for this cultivation and thereby diminished 
the potential areas of colonization. 

Finally, the prevailing and preferred mode of land use of the Javanese is 
the permanent cultivation of sawah. Permanent cultivation has the advantage 
that a maximum number of people can be settled on a given amount of land. 
The government, therefore, settled Javanese only on land that could be 
turned into lowland-rice fields. But this limitation to irrigable areas elimi- 
nates large parts of Tanah Sabrang from possible agricultural colonization: 
for example sandy soils—which do not retain enough water, coastal regions 
with too high a salinity, and areas with rough topography too difficult and 
costly for irrigation.® 


It is the task of geologists, soil scientists and irrigation engineers to locate 


* An exception is made for Madurese colonies because Madurese are skilled cultivators of un- 
irrigated land, or tegalans. 
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tracts of irrigable free land which promise to produce at least twenty quintals 
of rice per hectare.!° Such a fertility standard would be considered too low 
for plantations. But estates do not practice irrigation, which makes mainte- 
nance or even an improvement of the fertility of the soil possible, provided 
that the irrigation water contains sufficient quantities of plant nutrients in its 
silt. In other words, irrigation water can compensate considerably for an 
otherwise poor soil if the soil has the physical properties to benefit from the 
silt deposited by the water. 

The development of large Javanese settlement areas amidst indigenous 
shifting cultivators may very well lead to an adoption of permanent sawah 
cultivation by the latter; so that more space can be found for colonists. There 
have been cases of communities permitting the establishment of Javanese 
agricultural colonies on their land, on condition that they would share in the 
benefits of the irrigation systems and thus be able to change from Jadang to 
sawah culture. Such an intensification of land use is necessary if Tanah Sa- 
brang is to receive large numbers of Javanese for many decades. 

Another limiting factor, which is easily under-estimated, is malaria. It is 
known that a large proportion of malaria in rural regions of the tropics is a 
result of man-made conditions. It is, therefore, essential to survey carefully 
the anopheles population of a potential colonization area, to determine the 
species, to study their breeding habits in order to avoid the pitfall of improv- 
ing the breeding conditions of anopheles mosquitoes, and to determine what 
effect the introduction of new agricultural practices or large scale forest 
clearing may have. 

We know, for example, that Anopheles maculatus is found exclusively in 
hilly and mountainous districts and favors running water that is exposed to 
sunlight. Clearing along ravines and water courses would improve the 
habitat of this dangerous malaria carrier. It is therefore important to combat 
A. maculatus by preventing the clearing of trees and bushes along running — 
water, thereby depriving the mosquito of its breeding ground. 

In South Sumatra, scene of the most important colonization projects, 
malaria is endemic. Its main carrier is Anopheles hyrcanus. Under natural 
conditions the larvae of this mosquito are found in swamps. With the intro- 
duction of sawah cultivation the breeding grounds are increased, especially 
during the pioneering stage, when the rice fields are not perfectly leveled 
and when the irrigation and drainage system is not yet perfected. A. hyrcanus 
larvae are found in sawahs, especially after harvest when the fields lie fallow 


10 Only tracts of at least 10,000 hectares have been considered for colonization. 
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but are not drained, and in neglected irrigation canals that contain a great 
deal of plant growth. It is, therefore, essential to enforce a definite planting 
schedule so that all the irrigated land can be dried out shortly before the 
harvest by stopping the inflow of water. Furthermore, irrigation canals must 
be kept clean. It is known that A. hyrcanus prefers to feed on carabao rather 
than on human blood, but Javanese colonists cannot afford carabaos during the 
pioneering years and therefore lack this possible protection coming with the 
keeping of work animals. It was A. hyrcanus that caused the very severe 
malaria epidemics in Gedongtataan and Wonosobo during the pioneer stage.” 

Anopheles minimus, another dangerous malaria carrier, is not found in 
swamps or rice fields but breeds in clear, running, sunlit water. The construc- 
tion of syphons in upper streambeds to allow a flushing of the streams and 
the carrying away of the larvae has been applied affectively as a control 
measure. As in the case of A. maculatus it is important not to clear trees and 
bushes hanging over and shading streams and brooks. 

These examples will suffice to show that biologists who specialize in the 
study of anopheles and malaria must participate in the preparatory surveys 
in order to avoid costly mistakes leading to malaria epidemics. Malaria is a 
grave menace to settlers coming from relatively malaria-free regions. It 
causes a considerable increase in abortions or premature births, a fact that 
is of great importance in conjunction with the past policy of especially en- 
couraging migration of young couples whose children would be born in 
Tanah Sabrang. 

In the selection of colonization areas and in the planning of projects, the 
large-scale cooperation is needed of specialists representing such disciplines 
as soil science, agronomy, agricultural engineering, surveying, biology, and 
medicine.” 

In view of the fact that the settlement possibilities of Tanah Sabrang, 
although extensive, are not as large as the size of this part of Indonesia com- 
pared with Java might indicate, what is the outlook for the future? It may be 
possible for several decades to transfer tens of thousands of families from 
Java to Tanah Sabrang, but obviously this cannot go on indefinitely, because 
the time will come when Tanah Sabrang can no longer absorb Javanese 
migrants on an extensive scale. It is, therefore, essential that the period of 
large-scale migration be used to bring about a lowering of the rate of popula- 
tion growth in Java itself, so that the gaps caused by emigration are not im- 


" Karl J. Pelzer, Pioneer settlement in the Asiatic tropics (New York, 1945), pp. 194-198. 


For a detailed description of the procedure of establishing agricultural colonies in Tanah 
Sabrang see Karl J. Pelzer, Pioneer settlement in the Asiatic tropics (New York, 1945). 
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mediately filled up again. Otherwise, emigration will not contribute to a 
solution of Java’s population problem; on the contrary, it will tend only to 
create population problems in Tanah Sabrang. 

A lowering of the population. growth, however, requires far-reaching if 
not revolutionary changes in the economic, social and political patterns of 
Indonesia—changes that would lead to industrialization, urbanization, wide- 
spread education, growth of an individualistic outlook toward life, develop- 
ment of wants for greater physical and material well-being, and the growth 
of an Indonesian middle class actively participating in the political life of the 
country. 





CROSS CURRENTS OF CULTURE 
IN INDONESIA 


ApriAAN J. BarNouw 





HE peoples of Indonesia differ widely in culture. All stages of social 
development are represented among them, from the nomad life of the 
Orang Laut, who wander in their praus upon the sea, and the Orang Kubu, 
who were, until recently, nomads of the forests in South Sumatra, up to the 
high forms of social and cultural attainment on the island of Bali, where the 
arts of the dance, of music, of sculpture, of temple architecture have reached a 
high peak and people live their lives in a harmoniously organized social order. 
If the Balinese are capable of such high achievement, it is clear that the 
capacity of mental and spiritual growth is present in the majority, if not in 
all these Malayan peoples. The Malayans of Minangkabau, in the Padang 
Highlands, Central Sumatra, live under matriarchal conditions, a survival of 
a social order that belongs to the prehistoric past. The men are the rulers, 
but they derive their authority from the degree of their relationship to the 
prominent members of the other sex. The panghulu, or chief of a household, 
is succeeded at his death by the eldest son of his eldest sister. His children 
belong to their mother’s family, and he himself to that of his mother and sis- 
ters. Every woman likes to give birth to a daughter, because the daughter 
will be a support to her, as she never leaves the house, not even when she 
marries. There the husband visits her occasionally, but he remains a member 
of his sisters’ household, or goes away to distant parts to earn a living among 
strangers. These people, who have preserved from time immemorial a pre- 
historic social order, are the master architects of the entire archipelago. A 
Minangkabau house, as seen from a distance, looks like a delicate masterpiece 
of filigree, for each panel of the outer wall is decorated with exquisite carving 
and colored with unfailing taste in blue and reddish brown and gray. And this 
structure is surmounted by a high roof whose gracefully curved ridge seems 
modeled after the horns of the water buffalo, the karbau, from which the 
Minangkabau claim to derive their name. 

With all their diversity in language, development, and culture, the peoples 
of Indonesia have one thing in common: their animistic beliefs. Even though 
the majority are professing Mohammedans, they are nevertheless influenced 
by these beliefs in much the same way as professing Roman Catholics in 
South America, who carry in their processions images of the Saints and the 
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Snake God, side by side. The Indonesians believe that the body is permeated 
by what might be defined as soul substance, which contains magic power and 
must be preserved with much care. The Bataks call it tondi, the Javanese 
semangat. Especially those parts of the body that are capable of growth con- 
tain a lot of semmangat—the hair and nails in particular. One can strengthen 
one’s own semangat by cutting and stealing another man’s hair. The pagan 
Batak wears his hair long to preserve his strength. The more semangat is 
found in a man’s liver, the braver he will be. Sir John Falstaff had a similar 
notion, for he thought that a white and pale liver was the badge of pusil- 
lanimity and cowardice. In fact, these beliefs were once the common good 
of all mankind, and fossilized traces still lie embedded in our language. The 
miracle stories of Scripture are no miracles to the converted Batak. That 
Samson’s strength was in his hair, that people were healed by napkins satu- 
rated with sweat from a saint, that a woman touched the hem of Christ’s 
garment and was healed, that the sick were satisfied if Peter’s shadow fell 
on them, that spittle could heal blindness—all that entirely agrees with their 
beliefs. They know that things happen that way. 

Not only men and animals possess semangat. It is found also in plants. 
The cultivation of rice in Java is accompanied by religious ceremonies that 
aim to strengthen the semmangat of the rice. Sacrificial meals are served at the 
sowing and the planting of the rice, for the rice is not a mere plant that needs 
only a soil to root in and the boons of the sun and rain to grow. It needs a 
man’s prayers and offerings and blessings, because the semangat by which it 
lives is no less precious than that of human beings. The Javanese strengthens 
it by laying the wood or the leaves of prolific fruit trees among the rice, or 
he feeds the semangat by touching the ears with strengthening food. He looks 
upon his ripening crop as a prolific family of animate beings whose safety 
depends upon the safety of their guardian mother. The owner of a ripening 
sawah (rice field) will select a stalk that is high and vigorous and appoint it 
the mother of the rice. As long as the mother thrives, the farmer need not 
worry, for she guards the semangat of the field. He covers her with leaves or 
cotton, to prevent her semangat from escaping; he adds strength to her by 
rubbing his saliva on the stalk, he addresses her with kindly words; tells 
her what he expects from his crop; and whispers into her ear the day set for 
the harvest. When the rice is cut and carried home, the deepest silence must 
be maintained, lest her semmangat should take fright and escape at the eleventh 
hour. 

This belief in such magical life-power is also the main inducement to 
headhunting and cannibalism. One can strengthen oneself by eating the flesh 
of another strong being. The head, especially, is rich in such magical life- 
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power, which the successful headhunter can add to his own. This was 
amongst others the motive for headhunting among the Toradjas of Central 
Celebes. In recent years, however, Dutch control has resulted in this practice 
ceasing everywhere in the Malay archipelago. 

There is much in Western control that can be turned to good use, but it 
must be adapted to the Indonesians’ concepts of equity and modified to 
their usage and tradition. The Hollander’s political training and sense has 
enabled him to coordinate many of the forces and energies of Indonesian life; 
but such coordination will lack vitality and permanence unless it be evolved 
from elements that are the people’s very own. Indonesian law, for instance, 
can now be studied in the codified adat that Van. Vollenhoven edited—a 
source of information so rich that no administrator should ignore it. 

A tendency away from Westernization is noticeable both in the legal sys- 
tem and in the field of education in Indonesia. For instance, the Dutch use 
the native language as the vehicle of instruction in the elementary schools. 
A French scholar, Dr. G. H. Bousquet, Professor in the University of Al- 
giers, published some years ago a critical study of the Dutch colonial system ° 
of administration. He expressed surprise at the Hollander’s neglect of his 
own mother tongue in the schools of the East Indies. For the Frenchman 
loves to think of France as extending her culture, as Rome did in the days of 
yore, over distant regions in other continents. Berber, Arab, and Negro must 
all be turned into Frenchmen who feel at home on the boulevards of Paris. 
M. Bousquet, as a true Frenchman, condemns the Dutch for their refusal to 
force upon the Indonesians their own Dutch civilization. The mother coun- 
try, in his opinion, should put the stamp of its own culture upon the life, the 
speech, the way of thinking of the native peoples. He would like to see all 
Javanese transformed into tropical Hollanders. One wonders how much 
French the colored members of the great French family acquire in the course 
of their school education. I remember reading an essay by a little Filipino 
boy, trained in American rhetoric and patriotism. It was a panegyric on the 
cow. “The cow,” it said, “is a noble beast. The cow has four legs, one at 
each corner. The cow also gives milk, but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.” 

In the village schools in Indonesia the pupils are encouraged to sing the 
praises of the water buffalo, the beast they know best, in the children’s own 
speech. Only the gifted students, who may be expected to carve a career for 
themselves in one of the professions or in the administration of their country, 
are promoted to another type of school, where advanced subjects are taught 
in the Dutch language. 


There is no use in teaching children to read unless they can be given the 
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means to practice the new art they have acquired. With that end in view, the 
government established in 1910 a Bureau for the People’s Literature. This 
has since published hundreds of books in the principal native languages of the 
East Indies. 

At one of the many schools I visited in Indonesia, the native teacher said 
to one of the boys, apparently a prize pupil: “Can you tell this gentleman 
from America whether the earth is round like a lemon or flat like a pancake?” 
“Round like a lemon,” answered Amat. “Very good,” said the teacher, 
“but how do you know that it is? Can you prove it?”’ Amat could and pro- 
ceeded to do so. The ship’s mast emerging above the horizon before the keel 
is visible was to him convincing proof of a lemon-shaped earth. “Excellent,” 
said the master. “But suppose you tell this to the old people in your village 
who have never been to school, do you think you could convince them?” 
“Well,” said Amat, after some hesitation, “when I am back among my own 
people, I won’t believe it either.” 

This story is a good illustration of the difficulty one faces in adapting 
school education to the needs of the Indonesian child. The teacher in this 
case was a native himself and might have been expected to know better than 
a European what to tell and what to withhold from his pupils. But as a matter 
of fact Indonesian teachers often do not. Having been trained for their task 
by Dutch instructors, they are apt to abide by the methods they were taught, 
naively trusting in the efficiency of these, rather than in their own judgment. 
A European has often more independence of mind and a keener pedagogic 
instinct. The main drift in government education for the native child is to- 
wards adaptation of method and curriculum to the people’s racial charac- 
teristics and to the peculiar needs of their environment. 

This principle also meets with approval from the Indonesians themselves 
and there are not a few, especially among the Nationalist leaders in Java, who 
would like to see it carried still further. Dr. Kraemer, one of the leading 
Protestant missionaries, introduced me to a Javanese nobleman who is a 
crusader for educational reform in line with native tradition. Raden Mas 
(that was his title) Suwardi Suryadingrat calls his new type of school Taman 
Siswo, that is, Garden of Pupils. I found him in the senior classroom discuss- 
ing the geography of Belgium. He greeted me with the courtesy which the 
Javanese nobleman possesses by nature, and introduced me to his assistant, 
who also spoke fluent Dutch. I said to him, “I understand that you favor an 
education uninfluenced by western thought?”’ He smiled and handed me a 
dozen schoolbooks in Dutch on history, bookkeeping, and Dutch grammar. 
“These will show you that we are not afraid of western influence. But we 
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lay stronger stress than is done in government schools on the history, reli- 
gion, art, and literature of Java. We teach our children Kawi, the language 
of ancient Java, and we arouse in them a love of the country by making them 
proud of the past.” “Do you give them any religious training,” I asked. 
“We do not. This is a neutral school. But those pupils who ask for it can get 
it. The Mohammediya is only too glad to send us an instructor.” “And how 
many pupils are taking it?” “Only twenty-three out of one hundred and 
forty-three. You see, we are not really Mohammedans. We are Buddhists, 
rather.” 

The Mohammediya, to which Suwardi referred, is a reformist Islamic 
movement whose exclusive object, it claims, is to spread Moslem culture. 
Our French critic, M. Bousquet, is of the opinion that the Dutch govern- 
ment underestimated the anti-Dutch tendencies of the Moslem reform move- 
ment. A government of unbelievers, he warns, is by its very nature illegal 
in the eyes of Islam. Dutch officialdom was fully aware of that fact. But the 
Bureau for Native Affairs at Batavia, from which the government’s policy 
with regard to Islamic problems emanated, would not agree with him that 
suppression of such movements would be a safeguard against future trouble. 
The French scholar wonders why the Dutch allowed the Moslems to foster 
and cultivate their own customs and traditions, instead of transmitting social 
institutions from Holland to Java. ““They appear to be indifferent to the 
superiority of their own institutions,” he says. But that does not account for 
this policy of forbearance. Their tolerance has taught them respect for that 
which is sacred to others. They have left intact institutions that the Indo- 
nesian cherishes, unless their survival would maintain practices that are 
inhumane from a western point of view. The same feeling has governed 
Dutch policy with regard to the missions. The government does not oppose 
the spread of Islam, nor is any authorization necessary to preach Islam. But 
Christian missionaries must obtain a special license before they can under- 
take their ministry. Why this discrimination? asks M. Bousquet. Why this 
lenience towards the Moslems under a government controlled by a coalition 
of Christians in the mother country? For a very good reason. There are 
regions of the Malay Archilepago where Christianity has gained a permanent 
foothold: in the Minahassa, North Celebes, on the Island of Amboyna, 
among the Bataks of north Sumatra, and in Java, where some 300,000 natives 
have embraced the white man’s religion. But the fact remains that the over- 
whelming majority of the peoples under Dutch control are Moslems and 
although, as stated before, many of these also retain some of their old 
animistic beliefs, their point of view, as far as Christianity is concerned, is 
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that it is an alien intruder. The Dutch may dislike and even detest many 
features of the Mohammedan religion, but they have consistently defended 
the Moslem’s right to believe as he does. 

There are missionaries good and bad, and the bad ones can undo much of 
the work that the good ones have accomplished. Certain missionaries of out- 
standing type, however, have done fine work among the people of middle 
Celebes. Dr. N. Adriani and Dr. A. Kruyt were the great pioneers in this 
region. Together they studied about forty different languages and recorded 
a vast amount of oral literature and ethnological data, and as a result under- 
standing has increased between the Toradja people and the Westerners in 
the region. 

The missionaries have also made efforts to improve the general health of 
the natives. When I visited the leper colony of Lau Si Momo, I met Mr. Van 
Eelen, who had 400 patients under his care. When he assumed control in 
1918, he found the place fenced off with barbed wire. He had it taken away 
at once, for he did not want the lepers to feel that they were prisoners. He 
wanted them to become attached to the colony as if it were their home, so 
he made them arrange their own life as they used to live it in their own vil- 
lage, had them build their own houses in true Batak style, let them choose a 
village head and have their meetings, their pastimes, and their quarrels. 
He made them work, so that they should forget the curse on them, and should 
learn to regard themselves as normal beings. There was an inscription in 
Batak over the door of the village head’s cottage. ““That means,” said the 
principal, “We are all in good health.” The cheerfulness with which the 
people greeted us confirmed that optimistic message. 370 of the 400 were 
Christians, and although their Christianity was a crude and childlike belief, 
they did understand the story of the Man who comforted the sick and healed 
the lepers. Such a story must appeal to sufferers who are treated as outcasts 
by their own people. Hence Mr. Van Eelen had no need to surround his 
colony with barbed wire. No one tried to escape; on the contrary, the 
stricken came and begged to be admitted. Lau Si Momo means “The river 
that was.’’ A little stream runs through the grounds and disappears from view 
into some subterranean channel. It seemed a symbol of the lepers’ life. It 
disappeared beyond the ken of the outside world, but like the water under- 
ground, it still sparkles in the doom of its concealment. 

The Dutch have taken excellent care of the great monuments that the 
Hindus erected in different parts of the islands more than ten centuries ago. 
The Borobudur, the gigantic stupa in central Java, one of the greatest monu- 
ments of Buddhist art in existence, was in the early nineteenth century 
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buried under the soil and a wild jungle growth. It was dug out and carefully 
restored to its old splendor by Dutch engineers and archaeologists. An 
efficient archaeological survey was also organized, thanks to whose activities 
ruins have been saved from complete destruction and unsuspected treasures 
have been excavated. 

As a result of this service, we know now infinitely more about the ancient 
history of Java than the Javanese knew themselves. The discoveries revealed 
the artistic genius of these people, who under the guidance of Hindu archi- 
tects covered their island with magnificent temples, shrines, and statuary. 

That genius is not dead, though it does not assert itself today in manifes- 
tations that can vie with the Borobudur. But it lives in all of them, even in 
the commonest and humblest. A Javanese lady, Kartini, wrote this about them: 
“The people of Java are an unschooled lot, but music comes welling from 
their lips. They cannot read, but they understand the mystic language of 
the gamelan, the native Javanese orchestra. Poetry in Java is the common 
gift of all. The least, the very humblest Javanese, is a poet born. Mention 
a subject at random, and a simple tiller of the soil will immediately make a 
rhyme that charms and astonishes by its grace. And as to the art of painting, 
it is a mode of expression as natural to them as the gift of speech.” 

If that sounds incredible, let me quote the experience of a Dutch school- 
master, Mr. A. Adolf. Working in Siak, on the east coast of Sumatra, he 
had, among other things, to teach Indonesian children the art of drawing 
from primers designed for Dutch elementary schools. They had never seen 
the objects they were given to copy in line drawings and heartily disliked 
these art lessons. One day the teacher distributed a bouquet of flowers he 
had brought in from the garden, and to his amazement each child, in an in- 
credibly short time, produced a stylized design that could have been used 
for a batik or wall paper. Then he discovered to his shame that the children 
were better artists than he was himself. He only had to awaken dormant 
talent that they all had. They were all more or less gifted, each had a native 
instinct for decorative design. This was the more astonishing as the home of 
the Siak people showed no attempt whatever at decoration. They seemed a 
poor, artless race. But one day, in excavating the foundations of an old house, 
they found piles, deep in the ground, that were covered with exquisite 
carving. ““Now you see,” he said to his pupils, “that your ancestors knew 
how to decorate their houses. You should try to recover that lost art.” From 
that day they did try their best. They hunted up remnants and fragments of 
ancient craftsmanship; they copied those old designs, and derived fresh in- 
spiration from them. 
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How can one account for this generality of talent, to which Kartini and 
Adolf testified? I found an answer, I believe, some summers ago, when | 
witnessed the famous corn dance of the Pueblo Indians of San Domingo, 
N.M. The Indian village was invaded for the occasion by a host of tourists. 
These looked a common, vulgar crowd in that Indian setting. Our own civil- 
ization certainly is of a higher order than the one of which this corn dance 
was a manifestation. The drama of Shakespeare, the music of Beethoven, the 
inventions of modern science are achievements that dwarf the significance 
of the Indians’ communal art. Why, then, did the average white man seem 
so common in that setting? The answer may be that the average white man 
is not the bearer of the civilization that he calls his, but only its recipient 
and consumer, and an indifferent and ungrateful one at that. But every 
Indian, and every Javanese is truly a bearer of his own culture. The 
communal structure of their life makes each individual a participant in the 
highest manifestations of which his civilization is capable. In this Indian 
village, each man, woman, and child were united by religious fervor and 
immemorial tradition in a performance of communal art. 

The white man’s rise to prominence is due to his willingness to give free 
scope to individual enterprise. His so-called greatness is the achievement 
of comparatively few men—the gifted ones, inventors, scientists, poets, 
artists, philosophers, who are the real bearers of his civilization. But the 
man in the street, while using his gifts as far as these can serve his individual 
purposes, cannot be said to participate in the culture of his country in the 
sense in which every Indian and every Javanese participates in his own cul- 
ture. 

The white man’s culture is dynamic, because no communal traditions and 
taboos put on the brakes to individual revolts and adventures in the various 
realms of human activity. The Indian pueblo and the Javanese desa hold a 
guarantee of an equal measure, however slight, of happiness for everyone. 
The white man’s world is a place of distress, because it is a scene of constant 
striving, a grasping for the better, which is an enemy of the good. 

The Malayan peoples have caught the contagion of the white man’s 
dynamic energy. The old taboos and traditions are beginning to crumble. 
The brakes to individual revolts are losing their grip. Kartini is a case in 
point. She was a rebel against the feudalism to which she was born. She 
wrote of herself, “We are not giving battle to individuals but to old, moss- 
grown edicts and conventions that are not worthy of the Javanese of the 
future of which we, and a few others, are the forerunners.” In those words 
she described her self-assumed task. Deep mental suffering to herself and 
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to those whom she held dearest was the price that she paid for its accomplish- 
ment. The Javanese girl of her station in life had to be silent and expression- 
less like a wooden doll, speaking only when it was necessary, and then with 
a little whispering voice; she had to walk slowly like a snail, laugh softly 
without opening her mouth, as it was not seemly for her to show her teeth. 
She might never be seen, before her marriage, in public. She was a prisoner 
within the confines of her father’s high-walled palace grounds. Obedience 
to this age-old etiquette was in Kartini’s days as much a natural part of the 
daily conduct of girls of her class as the taking of food at the set times. 
Even Kartini, who rebelled against it, and chose the emancipation of the 
Javanese woman for her aim in life, never could free herself completely 
from the shackles of Indonesian convention. “I should not be disturbed in 
the least,” she wrote, “if I were alone in a room filled with European 
gentlemen. But I can think of nothing that could make me receive alone a 
Javanese youth who was unmarried.” 

Kartini was not given time to complete the task she had set herself. In 
1903 she married a native regent, an enlightened man fully in sympathy 
with her ideas. On September 13, 1904, she died in childbirth. She was 
physically not strong enough for motherhood; but she is lovingly remembered 
as the spiritual mother of the new Java, awakened from its lethargy to a 
new life and a better future. 

The future that Kartini dreamed of is not the one that Japan wanted to 
force upon her island. The Javanese had no illusions about that much ad- 
vertised Co-prosperity Sphere of Eastern Asia. They saw how the Koreans 
were turned into helots to slave for Japan; they knew how Japan treated 
China. Their hope is now fixed upon an era of peace during which in the 
promised association with the Allied Democracies, they can gradually de- 
velop autonomy. 

The inner life of the Indies seems now to have vanished from view as ““The 
River that was’”’ in the leper colony of Lau Si Momo. But the time is sure to 
come when the Malay peoples, cooperative with the West and at the same 
time freed and mentally alive, will say with the village head of that Batak 
colony, “We are all in good health.” 





SOME PROPOSALS FOR POSTWAR 
EDUCATION IN INDONESIA 


J. F. H. A. pe ra Court 





VERY educational system, whether extant or planned, is an inseparable 

part of the social structure of the country in which it is, or it is to be, 
applied. Education is dependent much more than is generally realized upon 
prevalent political, economic and cultural trends and in turn, reflects these 
trends. This means that while it is possible to describe an educational system 
as an isolated cultural phase, it is not possible to understand it properly 
apart from the total social context. It must be seen and evaluated as a part 
of a whole. 

Therefore, in attempting to frame some valid proposals for education in 
Indonesia, and if one is not to indulge in purely subjective fantasies, it is 
necessary to keep in mind a concrete picture of the political, economic and 
cultural conditions there. Such a picture is not available at the present time, 
for we are in the midst of a rising tide with waves crashing down on a wide 
beach. Although the force of the tide still cannot be estimated and no one 
knows how high the water will rise, one thing is certain: sooner or later it 
is bound to spread across the beach and become calm again. 

Conditions in Indonesia are so uncertain that it would seem almost im- 
possible at this moment to come forward with educational plans of any 
concrete value. Yet, while the eventual result of the upheaval cannot as yet 
be discerned, the trend is unmistakable: Indonesia is on its way to more 
autonomy and more democracy. 

Accordingly, there is a firm enough basis now for some proposals in the 
field of education in Indonesia. An educational system and a curriculum 
must be devised in line with the trend, and likely to satisfy the special needs 
of Indonesian youth in a growing democracy. Attention must also be given 
to the special needs of non-Indonesian pupils, mainly the Dutch and the 
Chinese children. The former are closely connected with the educational 
system in Holland and investigation is required, both whether and to what 
extent it is necessary to maintain a double school system; and how far 
this double system can be reconciled with the democratic development of 
Indonesia. 

The above is in brief the task that confronts us. Before discussing it 
further, we must, however, first devote a few words to the terms “autonomy” 
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and “democracy,” since a closer discussion of these terms leads to the very 
core of what is called “colonial pedagogy.”” Autonomy and democracy are 
words which it is easier to use loosely than to define clearly. It is important, 
however, to establish the relationship between these two concepts, since in 
Indonesia their inter-relation appears to be different from that usually ac- 
cepted in the Western world. 

For us Westerners, the right of self-determination implies also the road 
to self-development, to progress. For us, autonomy and democracy are 
closely related concepts. They are in essence inseparable, as both are rooted 
in the idea and the act of emancipation. We link the idea of political au- 
tonomy with that of personal freedom—freedom of human thought and 
action, the development of personality and of individual responsibility. Such 
a conception is a specifically Western one, determined by historical devel- 
opment in Western Europe since the Middle Ages and afterwards in North 
America. It has no general, objective validity. This becomes particularly 
clear when we turn to Indonesia, and realize at the same time that the ideas 
of “autonomy”’ and “‘democracy”’ belong essentially to two very different 
spheres of human reactions. 

The striving for autonomy has an emotional basis and springs from a desire 
and urge for what is popularly called freedom. The striving for democracy, 
on the other hand, has a wholly rational foundation and presupposes delib- 
erate judgment. Peoples aspire to autonomy in order to be free from foreign 
influence and from the frustrating sense of dependence. But democracy is 
based on a conscious effort to achieve a political, economic and cultural 
structure which itself is an expression of democracy. The two concepts do 
not necessarily belong together; autonomy is not always and everywhere a 
guarantee for democracy. This must be remembered to avoid confusion when 
discussing Indonesia. 

The true hallmark of democracy is the dynamic quality of its society; 
movement and change and a constant striving for better adjustments on a 
higher level. Indonesia is a land of small peasants—in other words, a land 
with a static structure, a land where tradition rules supreme. The population 
characterized, in romantic-sentimental terms as “Oriental,” may be de- 
scribed more realistically as pre-capitalistic, agricultural, averse to change, 
attached to the past and disposed to regarding its princes as demi-gods. It 
is well known that certain groups of Indonesians have freed themselves from 
this mentality, but the characterization remains valid for the great mass of 


rural dwellers. For these people, autonomy is by no means synonymous 
with democracy. 
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If Indonesia is to make progress, its society must become more dynamic 
in the sense which applies to true democracy. Two worlds will always meet 
there: the western, industrial, highly capitalistic world of action, and the 
oriental, agricultural, pre-capitalistic, static world. The people of Indonesia 
will remain defenceless until, through changed attitudes, they too begin to 
strive to accomplish and gain more, to gain it faster and by better means. 
Without more democracy, increased autonomy will be of no avail to them. 
If education is to help the population to make progress, and this is its essen- 
tial task, it will have to link the idea of autonomy with that of democracy. 
The task of the school will be to emphasize most strongly development 
along democratic lines. An argument sometimes advanced and seemingly 
advocating training for autonomy is that in an Oriental country, education 
must be given along Oriental lines: Indonesian education for Indonesians. 
Translated in economic terms, however, this may be synonymous with an 
Asiatic wage-scale for Asiatic workers; a native standard of living for the 
native population. 

Those who plead for the preservation of the present three-year village 
school in Indonesia on the grounds that it is so well adapted to the level of 
the village, will not render a service to the people. If education stops there, 
it will foster autochthony, but it will not further autonomy or democracy. 
The fight between proponents of Westernization and those favoring Oriental 
standards is more than a hundred years old. We, for one, are decidedly in 
favor of the western line of development. 

The desa, the Indonesian village, is the most autochthonous of social 
structures. It has often been described as an interesting and very attractive 
phenomenon: there the Indonesian peasant lives his calm and peaceful life; 
there everything the Westerner craves for can be found—old relationships 
survive there which, alas, have been lost to us. The logical conclusion drawn 
from this sentimental picture was that the village must above all be pre- 
served as it is. 

In reality, however, the village is not such an ideal community, but a 
community of hard working and poorly earning people; it is the greatest 
obstacle to progress because the village is the stronghold of tradition. There- 
fore, the village must not remain as it has been for centuries—it must be 
developed and changed and this can only be done if the village children are 
imbued with a new mentality by education. 

Education must direct the interest of the village children towards life 
outside the desa, so that they cease being satisfied with its never changing 
life. Only thus can a village child be brought up as a member of a dynamic 
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society, and educated for democracy and autonomy. This does not mean 
that the child should be taught to reject everything Indonesian, for then 
much would be thrown away that is worth preserving. But the pupils should 
not be protected against new concepts. They must be taught to adapt them- 
selves again and again to new situations, for that is the core of true education 
for democracy, the world over, Indonesia not excepted. 


SysTEM AND CoNTENT* 


The standards of any democratic educational system must always depend 
on a country’s financial and intellectual resources, and the same is true of 
Indonesia. Yet, the democratic character of the system must be maintained. 
Therefore, it is necessary to develop in Indonesia a system of popular educa- 
tion which it is obligatory for every child to take. The system must include 
not only elementary schools but also a sufficiently large number of secondary 
schools, and it must give all facilities for higher education. 

The duration of primary popular education is determined—apart from 
budgetary considerations—by its contents or subject matter, and teaching 
must be by methods commonly recognized as efficient. The subject matter 
taught in the elementary school must give knowledge of such a kind that 
even pupils who cannot continue their education further, nevertheless obtain 
some insight into the world around them. Knowledge of reading, writing 
and arithmetic is insufficient for this purpose. The pupils must learn to apply 
this knowledge to other subjects, which are presented in their own language 
and which have general education value. They must also develop a certain 
skill in expressing themselves in their own language, both orally and in 
writing. The elementary school must further provide some basic knowledge 
of the main phenomena in nature; some notions of the position and move- 
ments of the earth in the solar system; of the plant and animal kingdoms and 
some basic ideas about human society. Some knowledge of the geography 
of the pupils’ own land and of the principal foreign countries must also be 
given. Finally, the pupils must learn about the main events in the history of 
their own country, as a foundation for the concept that everything has come 
into being through a process of evolution and that we live in a constantly 
changing world. 

With studious and intelligent pupils—and as a rule, Indonesian children are 


* In addition to this treatment of Indonesian education, the interested reader may also wish to 
consult: (1) Raden L. Djajadiningrat, From illiteracy to university (New York, 1943). (2) Verslag 
van de commissie tot de bestudeering van staatsrechtelijke hervormingen (2nd printing. New York, 
1944), vol. 1, pp. 57-66. (3) Edwin Rogers Embree, M. Sargent Simon, and W. Bryant Mumford, 
Island Indies goes to school (Chicago, 1943). [Editor’s note.] 
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both—and with well trained teachers applying effective methods, such a 
program can be realized in five years. Although according to western 
standards, a five-year compulsory school is a very modest demand, the value 
of such a plan for Indonesia cannot easily be overestimated. 
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It is obvious that instruction in the elementary schools must be given in 
the local language. In this connection, there arises a considerable difficulty: 
Indonesia is composed of many ethnic groups, large and small, each with a 
language or dialect of its own. Some of these peoples number ten millions 
and more, while there are some small tribes not exceeding a few thousands. 
If each small tribe is to be taught in its native dialect, a practical problem 
arises immediately—that of printing all schoolbooks in all the various lan- 
guages or dialects. This difficulty is probably not insurmountable, but the 
children thus taught in their own dialect would automatically be excluded 
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from more advanced instruction, since such instruction can only be given in 
the more important languages. Children from small tribes who were taught 
only their home dialect would be isolated from contact with the rest of the 
world. Therefore, the writer wishes to draw a distinction between “‘large” 
and ‘‘small” ethnic groups and to consider the latter as national minorities 
to be absorbed, if possible, into the larger entity of Indonesia. 

The multiplicity of languages in Indonesia makes it desirable that In- 
donesian children know at least one language which is common to all. The 
Malay language is the only one suitable for this purpose. It is simple in 
structure and has served for centuries as the lingua franca of the archipelago. 
We would accordingly advocate that children of the “large” ethnic groups 
be taught in their own language during the five years of primary education, 
but that during the same period the Malay language should be taught to 
them as an extra subject. On the other hand, for the children of the “‘small”’ 
ethnic groups, instruction in their home tongue is advisable for just the first 
two years of primary school during which they also must learn the Malay 
language as an extra subject; after that, beginning with the third school 
year, they must switch to Malay as the medium in which they receive in- 
struction. The diagram on p. 156 of this article illustrates these proposals 
more clearly. 

So much for primary education, which must serve as the foundation for 
non-compulsory intermediate education. Since the Indonesian population is 
financially poor, it would be best served by intermediate schools with rela- 
tively short programs, so that the students would have opportunities to 
function usefully in society after a few years of training. This is one of the 
reasons why, following the five-year primary school, intermediary schooling 
should be broken down into two successive courses. Another reason why 
such a breakdown is desirable is the fact that a five-year primary school 
does not yet offer a sufficiently good foundation for embarking upon a spe- 
cialized study program immediately after its completion. Yet a third reason 
is the possibility, which should be kept in mind, that as the primary school 
system develops, it might become possible to incorporate into it the first 
two years of the proposed intermediary program, thus extending compulsory 
education to seven years. 

Therefore, we propose a five-year program for continuation schools (to 
be attended after completion of the five-year primary school) to be divided 
into a transition school with a two-year course and an intermediary school 
with a three-year course. The transition school will expand the knowledge 
acquired by the children in the primary school and will therefore aim at ex- 
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tending their general educational background. The intermediary school 
should be an institution offering specialized courses in all branches of useful 
and practical knowledge; it should be a kind of polytechnic institution com- 
prising schools of commerce and agriculture and offering opportunities for 
the study of the mathematical, technical, linguistic, social and other sciences 
on an intermediary level. 

The language of instruction in these continuation schools should be the 
local native language in regions populated predominantly by members of the 
“‘Jarge”’ ethnic groups, and in Malay in those areas where the children of the 
“small” groups have already been taught all their subjects in Malay during 
the last three years of primary school. 

In any event, the study of Malay as a second language must remain a com- 
pulsory subject in the intermediary schools. In addition, however, a third, 
European, language must be introduced; this would be Dutch, as that lan- 
guage is the medium of instruction in the institutions of higher education. 
Although it might be possible in practice to establish a Javanese, Sundanese, 
Madurese and Malay university, such a differentiation would not be de- 
sirable since the choice of teachers would be severely limited; also, any 
exchange of professors would be impossible and the international standing 
of these Indonesian universities would suffer. Therefore, the Dutch language 
must be taught in all five grades of the continuation schools, in preparation 
for higher education. 

For years to come, Indonesia will be in need of great numbers of university 
trained professional workers: physicians, engineers, lawyers, agricultural 
experts, etc. In the immediate future, however, the demand for highly spe- 
cialized experts will not be so great. Higher education might therefore 
temporarily have the character of advanced vocational training. When a 
school of medicine, for instance, produces a limited number of physicians 
who have been trained according to the highest western standards, such 
graduates will try to establish themselves in the main urban centers, because 
only in the larger cities can they expect to receive remuneration commen- 
surate with their knowledge, training, and skill. This does not solve the 
problem of medical aid for the rural districts. Thousands of doctors are 
needed there; they could be less learned and less skilled perhaps, but they 
should be ready to serve the population and be satisfied with a more modest 
income. The same applies to most of the other specialized professions. The 
needs of the population must be taken into account when the duration and 
content of higher professional education is being determined. 
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The policy of making education as practical as possible must be followed 
throughout the whole system: there must be an opportunity for graduates 
from the primary school to receive a two-year vocational training course 
which would make them into good craftsmen; those who completed the two- 
year program of the transition school and were unwilling or unable to con- 
tinue their education at the three-year intermediary school should be enabled 
to take a one-year course at a middle school for trade and industry. In this 
way, a school system would be developed which would be simple in structure 
and would offer outlets into practical life at various educational levels. 
Even though this system would still fall short of standards demanded in West- 
ern countries, it would in form and content nevertheless have all the features 
of a progressive and democratic educational system. It would not be de- 
fective and would lend itself to expansion as well as to rising standards. 

The introduction of a five-year compulsory primary school will have a 
tremendous influence on the general development of the Indonesian popula- 
tion. The deep cleavage which in the past separated the broad masses who 
received a minimum of education from the small group of university trained 
Indonesians, would be bridged by intermediary education and the fact that 
higher education would become less academic. 

The realization of these proposals depends on two conditions: the funds 
for putting them into practice must be available and, also, the educational 
program must run parallel with the post-war political and economic pro- 
grams in Indonesia. The proposed system cannot be financed out of the 
annual national budget; it would have to be subsidized by a big loan, a loan 
granted for the accomplishment of a great cultural task. As for the political 
and economic programs: since there is no doubt that post-war Indonesia 
appears to be on its way to more autonomy and more democracy, a new sys- 
tem of political and economic administration will necessarily have to be built 
there. The general standard of living will have to be raised, as it will become 
clear that this is to the advantage not only of the Indonesians but also to 
the benefit of the mother country and of the world at large. There will al- 
ways be groups who continue to regard the peoples of Indonesia as a reser- 
voir of cheap labor, but there are also other groups who realize now (and 
have already realized in the past) the practical importance of a 70 million 
population with a strong purchasing power. It will certainly not be possible 
in a few brief years to establish the educational system outlined above. It 
will take meticulous effort over a long period of years, but even in its in- 
cipient stages, the system will clearly define the direction to be followed. 
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EDUCATION OF NON-INDONESIANS 


Before the war, there were in Indonesia about a quarter million Nether- 
landers of European descent and an even greater number of Chinese. For the 
Dutch children a school system existed which was modeled as closely as 
possible on that of the Netherlands. This duplicate of the Netherlands school 
was accessible also to all Indonesian and Chinese children, who had to ac- 
quire an adequate command of the Dutch language in order to enter it. 

Among the children of Dutch descent, there were many whose families 
had lived in Indonesia for several generations. The same applies to a large 
number of Chinese children. It can be anticipated that also in the future only 
a relatively small number of Dutch children will need to be fitted for transfer 
at any time to schools in the Netherlands. For such children, the opportunity 
must remain to follow the Netherlands system of education in Indonesia, 
which would constitute an exceptional type of education. 

The problem is different for the children of Eurasian and Indo-Chinese 
parents. The majority of these will never go to the Netherlands—they will 
stay in Indonesia—and there is every reason for them to follow the Indo- 
nesian school system if it offers them concrete advantages. Such advantages 
can be created by the establishment of Indonesian citizenship which would 
imply certain privileges. Before the war Europeans could not acquire pro- 
prietary rights to Indonesian soil. If Indonesian citizenship were to grant 
rights to purchase land, many would be eager to acquire citizenship for this 
reason alone. This trend towards common citizenship would become stronger 
as the educational system in Indonesia developed and approached western 
standards. For the present, however, there will have to be maintained in 
Indonesia some schools which are equivalent to those in the Netherlands, and 
they will have to be accessible to all those children whose parents choose 
this type of education for them. Such schools should, however, remain an 
exception, as only those children should attend who even in Indonesia live 
in a Netherlands milieu. 

Before the war all education above the village school level was a replica 
of the Netherlands system—below this was the extremely simple elementary 
school system which offered no social advantages. The Indonesian with any 
ambition had to follow the Netherlands system, which was a long and ex- 
pensive process. The advantage gained, however, was that it brought the 
graduate to a wage level far superior to the general Indonesian level. This 
double system, perpetuating double standards, deepened the cleavage be- 
tween the masses and the relatively small group of those trained along west- 
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ern lines, and it also directed the interest of the student exclusively to the 
financial advantages resulting from his studies. 

With the development of an adequate and general educational system in 
Indonesia, the character of the pre-war double system would be changed; 
the western system would become an exception rather than the rule and the 
Indonesian system would open to the students a number of social advantages. 
As a result, the economic monopoly of western education would gradually 
disappear. 

Within the limitations of this article, it is obviously impossible to enter 
into a discussion of many other varied problems which would be involved 
in the realization of an adequate educational system in Indonesia. One of 
these important problems which we could not touch on is adult education. 
Weare nevertheless grateful for the opportunity to indicate, no matter how 
briefly, some aspects of the great cultural task which lies ahead. 





THE ROLE OF THE CHINESE IN THE 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Bruno LASKER 





HERE has been much speculation as to the degree to which the Indo- 

nesian revolt reflects Japanese war-time propaganda. There has been 
much less mention in this connection of the one and a quarter million Chinese 
residents in the Indies. Yet, ten years ago many Netherlands colonial officials 
regarded this community as a fecund source of discontent. They were not 
altogether inconsistent when they complained, on the one hand, of Chinese 
“imperialism” and, on the other, of Chinese communism. Evidence of the 
former they saw, more especially, in the activities of the Chinese Bureau for 
Overseas Affairs in Nanking. These activities were intended, of course, to 
strengthen the loyalty of nationals abroad and to give them that protection 
of the motherland which they had been lacking for centuries. But it was in- 
evitable that they should reflect, and to some extent feed, the resentment over 
the discriminations experienced by these nationals in every part of the 
Nan Yang (South Seas). The pamphlets distributed in the ’thirties by the 
Bureau harped on the “unequal treatment’’ of Chinese abroad, on the cruelty 
of many of the immigration laws—including those of the Indies. They did 
not go in for theoretical discussions and did not advocate socialism. Neither 
did the textbooks used in many Chinese schools or the subsidized Chinese 
newspapers, though some of the Shanghai-trained teachers may have been 
communists. 

Agitation from without is rarely the main cause of social disturbance. 
If the Chinese residents in the Indies responded to influences emanating 
from Nanking it was because a sense of frustration had already seized large 
numbers of them. It was also natural that among the sons of the more 
prosperous, older-established Chinese residents a new spirit of defiance of 
the old order should gain ground, that many of them were acutely aware of 
inequalities before the law which their fathers and grandfathers, absorbed 
in money-making, had found quite tolerable. New social and political am- 
bitions gave rise to a quasi-nationalist movement. 

For the greater part of its duration, the history of the Chinese community 
in the Indies had been one of fairly successful symbiosis with both the in- 
digenous and the European population, though for centuries there had been 
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occasional frictions arising from specific conflicts of interest. Thus, in the 
eighteenth century, the export of silver from Java to China was prohibited, 
for example. Other interferences with Chinese trade go back to even earlier 
days, and it may be said that fear of Chinese encroachments on the privileges 
of European colonials conflicted from the first with the eager acceptance 
of Chinese services. Fear also was the motive which in former days influ- 
enced the Chinese Empire in its dealings with its emigrants: fear that emigra- 
tion unchecked might occasion a serious loss of manpower had for many 
centuries made it a crime. Li Hung-chang discovered that it was a crime 
which paid handsome dividends to the home provinces of the emigrants and 
to the empire at large; he took steps to conciliate the nationals abroad and 
was instrumental in having the prohibitory statute replaced, in 1894, by a 
regulatory one. It was too late, however, to secure for the detested Manchu 
regime the goodwill and the resources of the Chinese merchants overseas. 
When the time came, even conservatives among them joined the revolutionary 
movement, contributed to the support of the nascent republic. 

Outwardly, the Chinese sections of Batavia, Macassar, Semarang, Soe- 
rabaja, and other cities in the Indies still fulfilled the traditional functions of 
Asiatic mercantile colonies. Actually, they already had undergone a meta- 
morphosis. The original Chinese settlements in the Nan Yang may be com- 
pared with the Hanseatic settlements around the North Sea. Like that body 
of water, the South China Sea is boisterous during part of the year 
when the seaworthy vessels of former times crossed it only at considerable 
risk. Thus, the merchant adventurers who conducted the seaborne trade 
came to establish factories in foreign ports; around these in the course of 
years small permanent settlements grew up which assumed the character 
of communities when their affairs were ordered by chambers of commerce 
with far-reaching administrative powers. They differed from early European 
settlements in tropical Asia because these, practically from the start, 
were motivated by a strong monopolistic urge. 

Under the protection of the Netherlands East Indies Comparty, the Chinese 
settlements throve and grew. Some of their temples and social halls in the 
Indies now have reached the respectable age and musty odor of the clan 
temples in Kwangtung and Fukien of which originally they were but 
branches. And yet, contact with clan and community at home continues. The 
intimate trade connection with the south of China constantly reinforced the 
vigor of the Chinese overseas communities. Although they rarely produced 
a great scholar or public official, the colonists were respected at home in 
China. Even the revered clan elder who lived behind the Confucian flag poles 
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of the ancestral homestead could not deny a certain amount of deference to 
the rich relative abroad whose remittances kept a roof over his head. 

With the growing importance of the colonies in world trade, in the nine- 
teenth century, the economic use of the Indies changed from collection of 
produce and forced cultivation of export crops, and from a reckless exhaustion 
of land and labor, to conservation and rational development. With a better 
planned economic regime, the role of the Chinese population ‘was bound to 
change. Already, the “coolie trade” outdistanced all other trades as the 
chief reliance of the Asiatic importer. There long had been a sporadic re- 
cruitment of labor in South China; now it became systematic and organized. 
Because of their cultural conservatism, Chinese abroad had surrounded them- 
selves with staffs of servants and artisans, agricultural workers, carriers, 
and laborers. Early in the nineteenth century, probably more than one-half 
of the Chinese population in the Indies were of these subsidiary classes, 
reinforced by those who, though they had come in some other capacity, 
were now settled on the land as independent agriculturists, and by those 
employed in small-scale Chinese industrial enterprises, such as sugar-, rice-, 
and saw-mills, in processing plants associated with tobacco and other plan- 
tations. 

For many generations, the Chinese community fulfilled three functions; 
but the proportion of each of these functions in the total economic activity 
of the group varied: Chinese residents carried on most of the trade of the 
Indies with the Asiatic mainland, created and maintained an internal and 
inter-island retail trade, engaged in small trades many of which in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century developed into power-using industries—such 
as batik, cigar, and cigarette, rattan and other furniture factories, brick 
yards, and ceramic works. Chinese farmers, who never were numerous 
in the Indies, produced food, mostly for consumption by the Chinese them- 
selves. It was from the business group, however, rather than from the 
farmers, that interest in plantation enterprise developed. Although not very 
important in the total picture, Chinese planters have contributed to the 
production of rubber, gambir, and copra, and have specialized in pepper, 
vanilla, and tea gardens. 

Neither the Portuguese nor, after them, the Dutch had come to the East 
for the petty profits of shopkeeping and direct dealing with the “‘natives.” 
A tiny alien minority in 1940, Europeans and Eurasians together still were 
only at the ratio of one to every 280 Asiatics. Although efforts were made 
at various times to settle European artisans, these could not compete with 
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Asiatics or earn enough to meet their living expenses. Similarly, it was prac- 
tically impossible for Europeans to compete with Asiatics in retail trade. 
The Chinese were willing to carry on all sorts of useful trade; they saved 
the Government much of the cost of tax collection, and in general supple- 
mented the economic activity of the ruling class effectively and at great 
saving in expense. During this, the second phase of its history, the Chinese 
community in the Indies, therefore, was more like that of the compradore in 
China itself than like that of the old-time merchant. 

Again an example from European history may help to explain the change 
which now took place in the function and in the reputation of the Chinese 
residents in the Indies. When in 1331 King Edward III brought numbers of 
Flemish settlers to England, this small minority was received with open 
arms. Not only did these immigrants strengthen England’s trade relations 
with the continent, but they introduced new industries, among which the 
weaving of woollen textiles was the most important. But before long the 
aliens, strongly organized among themselves, secured a monopoly position, 
and their presence was deeply resented by the natives. In the Indies the 
process took longer, largely because until recent times the colonial govern- 
ment had no particular incentive to encourage the growth of an indigenous 
middle class. It tried in various ways to mitigate the evils which resulted 
from the monopoly position of the Chinese—their usurious practices as 
moneylenders, for example, and spread of the opium habit—but it was power- 
less to bring about the only effective remedy: the saving of enough capital 
by Indonesians to permit their entry into the modern side of the colony’s 
economy. 

In the most recent phase of the Indies’ social development—say, from the 
beginning of this century—the extension of aid to Indonesians wishing to 
prepare for careers in business or industry became a definite aim of policy. 
But every advance in the economic and social status of Indonesian com- 
moners was inevitably in competition with a well established alien Asiatic 
middle class. In spite of disorders in South China and frequent losses of their 
investments at home, the larger Chinese business houses in the Nan Yang 
still exercised great economic power right up to the outbreak of the war. 
And although some of them spoke Chinese almost as a foreign tongue, 
others were closely bound to their homes in the old country. Among them 
were the nouveaux riches whose visits to the Chinese home village were 
rare, but who often brought to them modern schools and hospitals. They 
valued the security and comfort of their homes in the clean and spacious 
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cities of the colony, but tried to spread in China what they had learned of 
modern living. If perchance they desired to retire it usually was to Hong 
Kong or to one of the Chinese port cities. 

In the Indies, Chinese capital lost its relative importance when the steam- 
ship replaced the sailing vessel as the major means of transportation. More- 
over, their very prominence in the economic life of the country aroused fear 
and suspicion among the simple country people. Antagonism toward the 
Chinese grew in the main out of the nefarious business practices of which 
some of them were guilty. Not the European was envied, but the Chinese 
middleman, whose life was an open book to the Indonesians and whose 
operations could easily be understood. Antagonism also grew out of the 
changed character of the Chinese population itself. This was caused in the 
main by increased fluctuations in the demand for immigrant labor—the 
inflow reached its highest point in 1928, and the outflow soon after. Mass 
importation of contract workers through organized recruitment in the two 
southernmost provinces of China had begun in earnest after 1873, when the 
Netherlands signed a convention between China and some of the European 
powers permitting and regulating such recruitment and providing for the 
repatriation of such workers. The greenhorn rarely is loved anywhere when 
he appears in swarms. It is true, there emerged from the Chinese laboring 
class those who wished to stay. But it was no longer possible for them in a 
few years to advance from wage earning to peddling and on to shopkeeping 
and so up the social ladder to family and fortune. As the better opportunities 
became scarcer, the newcomers formed a proletariat, exploited by Chinese 
landlords and employers. Those who managed to establish a small business 
found keen competition among themselves.* 

Another result of the same change was a growing gulf between the pros- 
perous older Malay-speaking Chinese family association, the Peranakan, and 
the recent immigrants, the Sinkeh—a gulf not dissimilar to that to be found 
also in the United States and other countries with old national or cultural 
groups when these are suddenly augmented, and threatened in their status, 
by waves of immigration from their homelands. The Sinkeh have remained 
an alien minority. Moreover, most of them are poor and many of them 
illiterate. They still are prolific contributors to the wealth of the Indies, but 
they are no longer indispensable—even in Eastern Sumatra with its great 
plantations. 


Large-scale labor immigration was resorted to in days gone by to make the 


*In 1925, there were in Batavia alone eight hundred Chinese “firms” operating grocery and 
tobacco stores; most of them were Hakkas representing deposits of the “new” immigration. 
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most of the archipelago’s magnificent natural resources. But as the colonial 
government became more intent on long-range planning and scientific devel- 
opment, its concern for the welfare of the indigenous population became 
paramount. It needed a reduced labor turnover and reliable local reserves of 
labor. First among colonial governments, that of the Indies made its native 
subjects secure in the possession of their land. It took steps to mitigate the 
evils of unequal] bargaining in the local markets. It created public pawnshops 
and credit institutions to lessen the dependence of the Indonesians on private 
moneylenders. It nationalized and reduced the sale of opium. It subjected 
labor conditions to stringent regulations and inspection. And in these ways 
it could not but restrict the field of operation for the small Chinese business 
man, entrepreneur, and speculator, who throughout the Nan Yang had 
prospered most where economic conditions came closest to a complete 
laissez faire. Unless directed into new channels, the special abilities of the 
Chinese—their self-reliance, patience, and shrewdness—now stood in the 
way of the new social policies. 

Many plans were made to speed up industrialization. But an urban prole- 
tariat and the colonial system, as it was during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century, do not mix. Sooner or later the landless rice-winner, 
whether indigenous or alien Asiatic, would have become a disturbing factor 
in that system, had it not disappeared for other reasons, too. For, the old 
system rested securely only on the shoulders of an unawakened, tradition- 
bound peasantry. The colonial administration of a Van den Bosch or of a 
van Twist could not safely have removed the cast-iron class system which 
permitted of little interchange of function between European, Indonesian, 
and alien Asiatic. Today, a majority of the Chinese residents in the Indies 
are wage-earners; but unskilled labor in modern enterprise—even that owned 
by Chinese—is to a rapidly growing extent performed by indigenous 
workers. On the rubber and tobacco estates of Sumatra and in the tin mines 
of Banka and Billiton, at one time manned entirely with Chinese labor, as 
well as in the multitude of small metal and textile factories, Javanese laborers 
have found employment. There has been no active recruiting in China for 
two decades. Yet, of the 470,000 Chinese gainfully employed in 1930, also 
more than one-half were employed in primary production and industry; 
and although during the depression years of the ’thirties an equal number 
returned to China, immigration continued to some extent right up to the 
war, and most of the immigrants were laborers. It follows that Chinese today 
are to a larger extent in competition with Indonesian workers, especially 
Javanese, than they were in the past. 
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The last complete census of the Netherlands Indies, that of 1930, listed a 
Chinese population of 1,200,000—about two-thirds of them born there and 
one-third foreign, i.e., China-born. But whereas among the Indies-born the 
number of males and females was almost equal, among the China-born four- 
fifths were male; and whereas almost one-half of the Indies-born were under 
fifteen years of age, of the China-born only six per cent were under fifteen. 
In other words, the Sinkeh were a typical young men’s migrant group—as 
were the Greeks when first they came to the United States and, later, the 
Filipinos. Such a group always is somewhat lacking in stability and, when 
frustrated in its natural ambition, is liable to embrace a revolutionary view 
of society. Today, the Sinkeh also may be a man of wealth. But whereas the 
Peranakan often take an Indonesian wife or concubine and have a progeny 
Indonesian in appearance, the Sinkeh, because of their much larger numbers 
and lower living standards, and often with a wife and children in China, 
have remained much more China-centered. The cheapening of sea com- 
munication and the policy of the Chinese Government during the last half- 
century have encouraged frequent visits home and exchanges between the 
China-born and overseas-born members of families. Hence the ties of the 
overseas community with the home village are closer than they used to be; 
remittances, though smaller, are more frequent. 

Correspondingly, the political and social organization of the newcomers 
in the Indies deviates from that of the older residents. Indeed, many of the 
latter, especially if members of their families have received higher education 
in the Netherlands, are united in the Chung-hua Hui, a group which em- 
phasizes its identity of interest with the Dutch. On the other hand, it is 
from this Dutch-speaking Peranakan elite that many of the Chinese sym- 
pathizers with Indonesian nationalism stem. The Sinkeh are divided in the 
main between a Chinese nationalist group that rejects Dutch citizenship but 
otherwise conforms to the ideology of a business class, and a left-wing 
radical group which is quite small. There is in almost all centers of Chinese 
population a branch of the Kuomintang. In addition, every Chinese family 
belongs to one or more of numerous family, burial, and worship societies, 
people’s councils, school associations, trade unions, youth organizations, and 
clubs. Friction between the groups expresses class interests rather than places 
of origin. For example, the imposition of a tax on imports for the support of 
of schools and the allocation of nominally voluntary but actually compulsory 
contributions for relief purposes in China have at times given rise to quar- 
rels. 

In the relations between the Chinese and the Indonesian communities, on 
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the other hand, cultural differences have tended in recent times to become 
more pronounced: The Sinkeh, under circumstances for which they are not 
to blame, have remained alien in outlook. Although they are conscious of 
belonging to an older and superior culture group, many of them, in their 
material way of life, are on a plane with the poorest of Indonesian laborers. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that the complaints of the Chinese 
residents in recent pre-war years against the Government of the Indies, in 
so far as they were not subjective—that is, resulting from a keener aware- 
ness of their national status—grew out of a changed situation. The Chinese 
Government, more than ever, desired to retain the citizenship of its nationals 
abroad. The Indies Government, more than ever, desired to unify its popula- 
lation in common loyalty to the Crown. Objectively considered, the re- 
maining discriminations suffered by the Chinese in the Indies were few, and 
—whatever may have been the case in neighboring countries—there was 
no sign of new statutes or administrative practices to their disadvantage. 

But the important factor in this period was the triangular relation between 
China, the Netherlands Indies, and Japan. When China was fighting for its 
very life as a nation against Japanese aggression, Netherlands policy 
toward Japan still was deliberately, perhaps inevitably, neutral: acutely 
aware of the colony’s economic dependence on the goodwill of many coun- 
tries, the Government neither gave way to Japanese threats nor felt able to 
disregard legitimate Japanese grievances—as for example, those relating to 
the anti-Japanese boycotts of the Chinese, the inflammatory content of 
Nanking-subsidized newspapers and, on an occasion or two, the behavior of 
Chinese official emissaries. The Chinese, on their part, did not see why so 
much attention should be paid to the demands of Japanese consuls. They 
alleged that under these demands the collection of charitable funds for China 
had been interfered with in 1932. They resented what they regarded as an 
excessive interest on the part of the authorities in what went on in their 
schools and organizations. 

Of course, all this came on top of the older and larger grievances. Fore- 
most among these was the fact that the Japanese ranked with Europeans in 
civil status while Chinese subjects constituted a separate class of “alien 
Asiatics.”” They made much of the fact that in civil and criminal court pro- 
cedures they were still treated as inferiors. Conscious of the part which 
they had played in the development of the Indies, they took exception to 
the statements of certain officials who spoke of them as potentially dangerous 
to the security and welfare of the State. They could not understand the fre- 
quent talk about “Chinese imperialism,” when they knew their home coun- 
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try to be free from all militaristic or territorial designs. And many of them— 
still regarding themselves simply as merchants who for a time desired to 
live abroad—did not see why they should not be allowed to take part in the 
political life of their mother country without forfeiting such rights as they 
had in the Indies. 

From the Dutch side there was an answer to all this in the dangers already 
alluded to: the tendency of the Chinese residents to aggravate the problems 
inherent in the colony’s foreign relations. The anti-Japanese boycotts and 
the open or concealed transmission of large sums for Chinese armaments, 
the outspoken anti-Japanese teaching in the Chinese schools and the barrage 
of anti-Japanese utterances by leading Chinese residents came at a time when 
the Government was far from ready to take sides. The tendencies of many of 
these residents to disregard the existing agreement between the Netherlands 
and China on the subject of dual citizenship and to behave as though they 
were Chinese nationals even when they were registered as Dutch subjects, 
were more than embarrassing; they tended to reduce the internal strength 
of Indonesia. 

With the outbreak of the war in Europe the situation became even more 
acute. It was necessary now to win the loyal support of the Chinese minority, 
and yet it was impossible to make more than general promises for the change 
in the Constitution which they desired: the removal of their separate civil 
status. When Japan joined in the war, it was found that, removed from direct 
contact with the Chungking Government, only a minority of the Chinese 
residents in the Indies were politically active. During the occupation, accord- 
ing to such incomplete reports as are now available, the Chinese business 
community reverted to its old status of a cultural minority absorbed in the 
task of making a living. While surreptitious support of the Chinese cause 
continued to some extent and a majority of the Chinese residents probably 
were loyal to the Allied cause, there also was a tendency among them to 
accept the conquest as a fait accompli and to collaborate with the country’s 
enemy. To what extent this temporary adjustment also included acceptance 
of the Japanese-sponsored ideology of “Asia for the Asiatics” remains to 
be seen. 

With the removal of the Japanese menace, the role of the Chinese in the 
Indies enters yet another phase. Most of them, to be sure, will continue to 
feel and act as a national minority. Their mother country has come out of 
the war as a “great power” in world recognition, and this cannot but be re- 
flected in even greater pride among its people. On the other hand, Japan, 
which succeeded so long in stamping everything Chinese with the shame of 
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inferiority, has collapsed and has, in the thinking of this group, left a vacuum 
of political enmity. In these circumstances it would only be natural for the 
Chinese overseas to think more of other bars to their happiness and progress. 
The few discriminations against them still left in the constitution and law 
of the Indies may now loom even larger in their minds. Or they may react 
more angrily to the antagonism against them in the indigenous peasantry. 
More probable, however, is the trend toward a greater consciousness of class 
division in the Chinese community itself. 

The colonial system is in transition. Political changes alone, though in- 
evitable, will not solve the problems left for this age by former, false adjust- 
ment between races and cultures, between traditional and rational economies. 
Already, in the difficult pre-war years, it was evident that no lasting balance 
could be achieved on the basis of the still colonial yet also welfare-motivated 
policy of the Netherlands Empire. A greater economic stability, it was seen, 
could be accomplished only through world regulation of the major export 
commodities, through a greater diversification of production, and through a 
further shift from paternalism to a democracy which would enlist the fullest 
participation of all energies. 

In such a comprehensive readjustment, no matter under what immediate 
political auspices, there will be room enough for the creative exercise of all 
their talents by the Chinese community. That a large part of it will at once 
return to China is unlikely; for, it will take many years for conditions and 
prospects there to improve materially. It is also unlikely that the number of 
Chinese residents in the Indies will greatly increase through immigration. 
The question, then, is whether these trends must of necessity produce in- 
creased competition and animosity between Indonesians and Chinese. As 
has already been intimated, the writer does not believe that this will take 
place, because on both sides there will be greater class differentiation, hence 
also greater consciousness of common interest and aim across the chasm of 
ethnic difference. Conflicts there will be in a society just emerging from the 
shadows of a tradition-bound Oriental way of life. But cultural pluralism, 
in the Indies no less than in the New World, is compatible with economic 
monism and national unity. 





ONE VIEW ON THE POSITION OF THE 
EURASIAN IN INDONESIAN SOCIETY 


H. SJAARDEMA 





NCE more the interest of the world is focused upon Indonesia, and the 
() recent uprisings there are of increasing concern to all who have known 
this country. 

During the war our sympathy was with the Indonesians who were under 
the domination of Japan, and a sigh of relief was felt when the Japanese 
armies in southeastern Asia started to surrender. For this was a day of 
delivery! This was a day of freedom—and the echoes of the Atlantic Charter 
promising freedom to all peoples of the world were still resounding in our 
ears! The victorious Allies would be received with open arms and would be 
given a hearty welcome! 

All this, we soon found out, was nothing but a beautiful dream. Although 
the Indonesians were sympathetic towards America and had a rather clear 
picture of the Atlantic Charter, they did not welcome back the Dutch armies 
nor their British Allies. They had known two colonial systems and liked 
neither. They wanted to be free. 

Even those who have an open ear and a warm heart for the peoples of 
Indonesia frequently think of the unrest there as a clash of white and brown 
—which it is not. In Indonesia, itself, there is a strong group of Europeans 
who ideologically take the side of the natives against the “white oppressors.” 
Yet the natives are likely to be just as white as any Hollander. 

It is customary in the United States to consider any one a colored person 
who has even the slightest amount of colored blood in his veins. This is 
anthropologically a mistake. No one of mixed blood can be classified on 
either side. It is customary in Indonesia to consider people of mixed blood as 
Europeans—of course, with many reservations. These Eurasians are called 
Indos, and we will use this name for them throughout our article. 

The origin of the Indo is to be found in the very early days of Dutch 
colonization. In the days of the East India Company, there was a great lack 
of women among the early settlers. These early settlers were rather a 
motley group, although many a history book has failed to recognize this 
fact, simply because they all belonged to the reformed church. Then, as a mat- 
ter of fact, no one who could make a living in Holland would for a moment 
consider going to the Orient, and at that time only those at the bottom of the 
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economic ladder, those attemping to escape punishment, or the black 
sheep of wealthy families, went to the East Indies. In those days, the white 
settlers were strongly attracted to the native women. Some of these attrac- 
tions were short-lived; others ended in marriage, and these unions resulted 
frequently in large families. 

From the very beginning, children of white soldiers or settlers and native 
women oriented themselves towards the whites. Even now, it is very rare 
to find an Indo who has become Mohammedan. An Indo may live among the 
natives in the kampong;* he may work among the natives; he may speak 
hardly anything but Malay. Yet, he considers himself a European. He may 
attend no church, but he still refuses to be considered a non-Christian, a 
native or a Mohammedan. 

Although the Indos have always considered themselves Europeans and 
whites, as distinct from the natives, the colonizing Hollanders from any rank 
in the Netherlands still feel superior to the Indo. There has gradually grown 
up in these colonies a caste society consisting of natives on the lowest level, 
Indos on the second level, and the imported whites on top. 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged that the status of the Indo in the 
Dutch colonies is better than that of the Eurasian in British society. The 
British regard the pure, imported whites as the superior race; and the colored 
groups as the inferior race. Therefore, they place all Eurasians on a level 
with the natives. In the Dutch colonies, the Indo is treated somewhat better. 
He receives a higher salary than the native although, of course, lower than 
the imported Hollander. He is accepted to a certain extent in society, while 
the native is not. 

It has been thought for a long time that this orientation towards the Euro- 
peans and the white man would automatically make the Indo a loyal Hol- 
lander. This has not proved to be generally true. Years of colonial insult have 
left their imprint upon the Indo’s attitude. He may consider himself a Euro- 
pean, but he wants it clearly understood that he is an Asiatic European. He 
does not want to be considered a Hollander, and does not identify himseif 
with Dutch interests. 

Certainly this has been a disappointment to many a Netherlander with 
colonial ambitions, for here was a group of people upon whom he had been 
depending. These Indos have not been loud in their complaints, yet they form 
a strong unified group and ought to be considered as a potentially important 
factor in the rebirth of Indonesia as a nation. 

In the economic field, the Indo-Europeans, as a whole, have oriented 


* Native district in a town; a native settlement, village. 
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themselves towards the incoming Hollanders. As in the social sphere, the 
population, according: to its economic status, is divided into three major 
groups: (1) a lower layer of natives, (2) an intermediary layer of Chinese 
and Indos with a few natives, and (3) a top layer, the imported whites. 

There is some overlapping in these groups. Some imported whites who 
came in as members of the Army slowly degenerated until they finally were 
forced to live in the kampong, or native village. There also is the kampong 
Indo. Yet, even though both imported Europeans and Indos are forced into 
the economic level of the native, there is hardly any social or personal con- 
tact between them and the native village. They live in the kampong, yet 
they do not constitute an integral part of the kampong. Most of the Indos 
belong to the middle group, designated not only by the part of the city where 
they live, but also by a differentiation of the salary scale. 

It can easily be understood that the Indo knows his country better than 
the imported white. He speaks the native dialects freely and he knows the 
most economical way of living. It is, therefore, relatively easy for an Indo 
to live on a lower economic level. That does not mean that he likes it. As a 
matter of fact, he definitely resents it. 

The main characteristic of most Indos is that, although they feel them- 
selves one with the country in which they were born, they also are equally 
convinced that they are Europeans—that they are, or should be, part of the 
leading class. They feel that their insight into the psychology of the native 
enables them to attain the position of leaders. They feel (and rightly so) 
that the imported Hollander is liable to make mistake after mistake in his 
contact with the natives. The Hollander, sure of his superior position, hardly 
ever makes a serious study of the language of the natives and knows very 
little of their desires and wishes. It has been the colonists’ custom virtually 
to recreate a small Holland in the Dutch East Indies. The earliest colonists 
went so far as to reproduce in Batavia a Dutch city with small, narrow canals; 
big, picturesque gabled houses; even the Dutch cantilever bridges. For 
reasons of health, however, this part of the city was abandoned as living 
quarters by the Dutch, and given back to the natives and Chinese. 

There is a certain benevolence in the Dutch system of colonial govern- 
ment. It is not as sharp or as rigid as the British system in India. The 
Hollander is convinced that he is treating the natives and Indos better than 
the British are. But as soon as we say “treating the natives and Indos,” we 
silently imply that it is the Dutch who assume the fatherly, yet superior 
position in that society. 

Many Indos, who really are a product of colonial society, have adapted 
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themselves to this system with the reservation that they would like to occupy 
the place of the Hollander. They, therefore, criticize the Dutch government 
severely for not giving independence to Indonesia. They want an Indonesia 
which is free economically, socially and politically. Yet their demands and 
those of the Indonesians do not coincide, for these Indos do not want to be 
absorbed into the native society. They are definitely convinced that the 
Dutch ought to give Indonesia freedom in order that the Indo may assume 
the leadership abandoned by the departing Dutch colonists. They picture 
Indonesia as a free country, yet in their thinking, that does not mean a free 
country for the natives in the sense of American democracy, because the 
Indo has accepted the Dutch attitude towards the natives: that the native is 
incapable of governing himself and needs a wise fatherly government to take 
care of him and his country and tell him what to do and what not to do. 

These Indos feel that the natives, especially the educated natives, ought to 
be given a greater voice in the government of Indonesia. But they want to 
divide Indonesian society into two groups—a lower class consisting of na- 
tives who live in the lowest economic level, chiefly manual laborers, and an 
upper class: those who live a life of economic ease and security, and non- 
manual work. 

As far as the native Indonesians are concerned, they frequently have at- 
tempted to make the Indos part of their own society, but they have been 
rebuked. The Indo considered such an idea, and truthfully so, a lowering of 
his economic and social standards. As long as the colonial system is main- 
tained in Indonesia, the natives will not accept most of the Indos as their 
equals, because they do not accept the Indo’s claim to superiority. 

Large groups of Indos, therefore, are in a very peculiar and unenviable 
position. They would like to be considered Europeans, but in that group 
they are not wanted. They consider themselves natives of Indonesia, yet do 
not want to be absorbed into the native society. Therefore, they are outside 
that society as well. In the conflict between the natives and the returning 
Dutch, they find themselves “between the devil and the deep blue sea,” and 
their position will not change materially as long as the colonial system per- 
sists in Indonesia. 

But when the world grants the natives’ plea for a free Indonesia, the difh- 
cult problem of the Indo will automatically be resolved, because at that 
time he will become part of Indonesian society and if his ability for leadership 
proves itself in that society, he will become a leader. 





LABOR LAW AND LEGISLATION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS INDIES* 


A. ArtTuHurR SCHILLER 





Tue Stratus oF Lasor Law To 1926 


S IN the world at large, so in the Netherlands Indies, labor law as such 
is a relatively modern development. Within the last score of years 
the legislative arm of the Indies government has attempted to satisfy the 
labor demands of an ever-expanding agricultural, commercial and industrial 
economy, protecting at the same time the conflicting interests of the diverse 
elements of the population. The result has been a growth from simple con- 
t.act law to a complexity of provisions respecting labor relations that were 
only beginning to be fashioned into a unified whole at the time of the Japanese 
invasion. The future labor law will undoubtedly be built upon this founda- 
tion. Hence an exposition of the recent past should prove the best approach 
to postwar needs in the field of labor. 

The modest beginnings of Indies labor law may be traced back to 1879. 
In that year the three simple paragraphs of the Civil Code “on the hire of 
servants and workers,” now known as 1601-03 old, designed to regulate 
agreements between European employer and employee,' were declared ap- 
plicable to non-Europeans. The enactment was intended to give more 
security to the European employers of native workers, but the language was 
broad enough to make the sections of the Civil Code applicable to labor 
contracts between non-Europeans; in this respect it remained a dead letter. 
During the next half century special legislation was enacted to take care of 
the so-called contract coolie labor and to protect the position of European 
managers and assistants on large estates, but it was not until 1926 that a 

* This article is an abbreviated version (largely by reason of the omission of comment on 
judicial decisions) of part of a mimeographed paper on Legal and administrative problems of the 
Netherlands Indies, submitted to the Ninth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Hot 
Springs, Virginia, January 1945 (mimeo. N. Y., I.P.R. 1945). Two recurrent abbreviations are 
employed : S = Staatsblad van Nederlandsch-Indié; T = Tijdschrift van het recht. 

1 The Civil Code (Burgerlijk Wetboek), along with the other Indies codes and the significant 
legislative enactments are to be found in Engelbrecht, De Nederlandsch-Indische wetboeken . . . en de 
belangrijkste in Nederlandsch-Indié geldende algemeene verordeningen en besluiten (1939 ed.) (Hereafter 
referred to as Engelbrecht.). Arts. 1601-03 old B. W., Engelbrecht, p. 392, provide (a) that services 
may be let for a particular time or job, (b) that the amount and time of payment of wages be 
promised by oath by the employer, (c) that servants and workers may not leave and may not be 


dismissed without good cause, and if they leave, they forfeit claim to money earned, and if dis- 
missed are entitled to six weeks compensation. 
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modern labor law of general application was promulgated. Utilizing the 
Netherlands law of 1907 as the foundation, eighty articles were added as 
title 7A of the Civil Code, forming a comprehensive compilation of the law 
governing labor contracts adapted to Indies conditions. The legislative in- 
tention was that the new law should primarily be directed to labor agree- 
ments between Europeans, but eventually be extended to natives and foreign 
orientals. 

Not all Europeans fall within the provisions of title 7A. Government 
employees are expressly excluded, and provision is made for the future enact- 
ment of special legislation regarding labor contracts “in agricultural or 
industrial enterprises, in rail or tram and in transport and other services.” 
Up to 1941 special provisions had been enacted for maritime personnel, and 
to some extent in industrial enterprises, but the way remains open for par- 
ticular legislation with respect to the other fields noted. In addition, pro- 
visions of the enacting law retained in force so much of an earlier statute 
upon plantation managers and assistants, as was not modified by the new 
law. 


ConF.icts ProBLeMs IN Lasor Law? 


Although it was not directly concerned with non-Europeans, the new labor 
law contained an article providing (a) that a labor contract between an em- 
ployer who falls within the scope of title 7A and an employee who does not, 
is nevertheless controlled by this title, without regard to the intention of the 
parties, if the work is such as is usually performed by workers falling within 
the scope of the title, i.e. Europeans, and (b) that a labor contract between 
an employer who is not and an employee who is within the terms of title 
7A is always governed by this title. The first of these provisos has led to ex- 
tensive litigation and the courts are hard put to draw a sharp line of de- 
marcation* between work that is normally performed by Europeans and what 
is not. The second provides an absolute rule of interracial law, offering no 
problems to the courts. In addition to these situations, it is possible that the 
parties may voluntarily submit to title 7A, even though the work be of a 
kind that is not usually performed by Europeans. . ee eS 

The status of labor contracts where both parties are non-Europeans—or 
non-European work is performed by a non-European employee of a European 
employer—is quite complicated. The law enacting the legislation of 1926 


? Arts. 1600-1603z B. W., Engelbrecht, pp. 394-411. 

* Cf. generally, Klein, Bijdrage tot de studie van het intergentiel privaatrecht (1933), pp. 175 ff.; 
Kollewijn, 139 T (1934) 19-38; Buddingh de Voogt, 141 T (1935), pp. 555-79; Kollewijn, 151 T 
(1940) 551, at pp. 569 ff.; van Tetering, 154 T (1941), pp. 439-57 
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provided that the Chinese racial group of Netherlands subjects were ex- 
cluded from the operation of title 7A, unless it was decreed otherwise; ‘ and 
further, in the absence of contrary ordinance, that articles 1601-03 old of the 
Civil Code, herewith repealed as respects Europeans, still remained in force 
for natives and foreign orientals. Accordingly, when non-Europeans entered 
into contracts to perform menial service, the courts regularly invoked the 
provisions of articles 1601-03 old.’ Whether the court can also invoke gen- 
eral rules of the law of obligations is a perplexing question, usually answered 
in the affirmative. But this construction left open the question of what was to 
be done when the work performed was of a higher calibre. Legislative inten- 
tion and interracial principles determine that the law to be applied if the 
parties be of different racial groups is that of the employee. Consequently, 
if a native enters into a contract to perform services of a higher type, since 
1601-03 old do not apply and he is not otherwise subject to European law, 
the contract is governed by his adat law. But if the employee be a foreign 
oriental, since he is subject to European civil and commercial law save in 
certain spheres not concerned here, the courts were forced to resort to 
general principles in the law of obligations of the Civil Code. Still other 
possibilities were involved in the case of certain non-Europeans, due to 
special legislation, particularly the so-called Coolie Ordinance and the 
Chinese Labor Regulations for Bangka and for Billiton, described below. 

A further differentiation in the labor contracts of non-Europeans was 
introduced just before the Japanese invasion.® Attention has been called to the 
group of non-Europeans whose labor contracts are governed by the old 
articles 1601-03 of the Civil Code. This group has now been divided into 
two, namely, those receiving wages of two gulden or less per day, and those 
receiving more. The law incorporating this new aspect of conflicts is con- 
cerned, among other things, with the renewal of existing labor contracts, 
with the period of notice to be given before termination of a labor contract, 
and with the indemnification due the other party to the contract in the event 
of termination without notice. All these matters reflect the most modern 
views of these topics prevalent in the Indies, and correspond to the amend- 
ments and supplements to title 7A of the Civil Code, discussed in the section 
following. These rules of labor law are applied by the new law to labor con- 
tracts of those non-Europeans not governed by title 7A or by the special 
seaman’s law of the Commercial Code, or to non-Europeans who are govern- 


« Art. VIA, paragraph 1, of S. 1926-335, Engelbrecht, p. 393. 


* Tabulation of cases from 1932 to 1939 by v. Tetering, 154 T (1941) 439, at pp. 454 ff.; see 
also Kollewijn, 139 T (1934) 789, at 795 ff. 


* Law of Sept. 26, 1941, effective Nov. 1, 1941, S. 1941-396. 
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ment employees or those who are not performing menial service for two 
gulden or less per day. 

To summarize the legal position of non-Europeans we may note: (a) labor 
contract under title 7A, (i) if European work and within the conflicts article, 
1603x paragraph 1 B. W., (ii) if the expressed intention of the parties is to 
be under title 7A, (iii) if the employee has voluntarily submitted to European 
law generally, or for a particular transaction; (b) labor contract under the 
1941 law (i) if European work but performed for an employer not within 
title 7A, (ii) if work is not European, but is still higher labor, (iii) if service 
is of lower type, but the compensation amounts to more than two gulden per 
day; and (c) labor contract under 1601-03 old and the general law of obliga- 
tions, (i) if service is of lower type and is paid at the rate of two gulden or 
less per day.’ 

The criteria that have been employed in interracial labor law in the Indies 
have indeed been varied. Race, nationality, the place where the work is per- 
formed, the type of work done, the person of the employer, the land of the 
employer, and recently the amount of wages paid, have all been decisive 
of the law to be applied. This diversity has led more than one writer in the 
field to suggest corrective measures, and although considerable progress has 
been made in affording the non-European, whether employer or employee, 
the same protection in labor law that is given the European, further progress 
along the lines the government has recently followed can be expected in 
the postwar period. 

The broader conflicts problems, those of interregional and (private) 
international law, do not present the variations that have been noted in 
interracial law. For the courts of the Indies uniformly hold that, no matter 
where the contract was executed, the place where the service is to be per- 
formed is decisive, and if that be the Indies, the Indies judge is competent to 
apply that phase of Indies law he deems pertinent. This rule received legisla- 
tive approbation in 1931.8 


Tue GENERAL Lasor Law or Tite 7A oF Book III or THE 
Civit CopE AND THE SUPPLEMENTS I HERETO 


An article in the Administrative Act of the Netherlands Indies declares 
that the civil and commercial law of the European group shall correspond to 
Netherlands law, with such discrepancies as the peculiar conditions of the 
Indies territory warrant. Yet it was twenty years before the Indies govern- 

’ The most recent and comprehensive treatment of the position of non-European workers is by 


van Tetering, 154 T (1941), pp. 439 ff. 
® S. 1931-367, Engelbrecht, p. 100. 
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ment enacted a modern labor law upon the model of that of Holland, almost 
an exact copy. It is obviously impossible to do more than touch at random 
upon those provisions of title 7A of the Indies Civil Code that may be of 
interest to the general reader, and devote slightly more space to a few prob- 
lems that have attracted the greatest attention in the courts and among 
Dutch legal scholars. For the rest, reference is made to several excellent 
studies on Indies labor law, unfortunately all in Dutch.° 

The crucial element in the labor contract is “in the service of the other 
party’’ and so is to be distinguished from the related “undertaking of work,” 
which corresponds to the agreement of the independent contractor of the 
Anglo-American law.” A labor contract may, but need not be, in writing, 
and may be concluded by the offer and acceptance of earnest-money; or so 
the law lays down, but there is no evidence that “hand-penny” or “God’s 
penny” would have any meaning in the Indies. This is but one of many in- 
stances of slavish imitation of the Netherlands law that the Indies legislator 
would have done well to omit. A married woman who enters into a labor con- 
tract is presumed to have the consent of her husband, but a minor can become 
an employee only with the consent of his statutory guardian. If the employer 
wishes to hold the employee to certain conditions of work, the regulation 
thereof must be agreed to in writing by the employee, posted in a con- 
spicuous place, and a copy deposited with the proper government official. 
A declaration by an employee of his willingness to accept a work-regulation 
in the future is of no effect. 

The wages of a labor contract may be paid in money, board and lodging, 
clothing, a percentage of the product, the use of land for domestic animals, 
services to the employee, the use of a residence, medical service, and pay 
during furlough. If payment is to be made other than as provided, five times 
the value in money thereof is owing. It is unlawful for an employee to 
promise to spend his wages or part thereof in any given way, and if such be 
done there is no valid obligation; yet if there has been performance, the judge 
can award the employee damages. The employer may exact penalties if a 
written contract so provides, but cannot collect damages and the penal sum 
for the same act. And, closing the second division of the title, is a provision 


® Vreede, De Indische regeling van de arbeidsovereenkomst (1927-33), 2 vols.; Hart, Het koninklijk 
besluit tot wettelijke regeling van het arbeidscontract in Nederlandsch-Indié (1927); Buddingh de Voogt, 
142 T (1935), pp. 553-96. 

10 The two are defined in arts. 1601a and 1601b B. W., Engelbrecht, p. 394. The guaranty of a 
musician to take part in the furnishing of musical performances by the orchestra leader for a hotel 
constitutes a labor contract between the musician and the orchestra leader, 149 T 815; but an 


agreement whereby an orchestra leader agrees to furnish dance music for the owner of a dance hall 
is not a labor contract, 150 T 410. 
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that an agreement by the employee not to serve in a particular way after the 
termination of his employment is only valid if in writing; the judge may de- 
clare it null notwithstanding, on the ground that it is inequitable to the em- 
ployee. None of the above provisions have been the subject of much litiga- 
tion, nor discussed to any extent by the writers. 

The third division of the title deals with obligations of the employer, pri- 
marily as regards wages. Wages are due even in case of illness, but the 
amount may be reduced by the payments made from a sick-benefit fund; so 
also are wages due if the employer prevents the employee from working. 
Several other provisions are devoted to wages, of which it need only be noted 
that the amount owed is increased in the event of delay in payment, and that 
compromise of the amount owed, when in dispute, may be made in specified 
cases only. The Indies employer was obliged, according to the law as first 
enacted, to grant Sundays off and such days as locally were equated with 
Sundays, with the understanding that the number of free days be not less than 
fifty-two per year. The corresponding Netherlands provision freed the em- 
ployee from work on Sundays, if the work permitted. The Indies provision 
was mandatory upon the employer, the employee need make no request, but 
the courts liberally construed the article to permit the employer to bunch the 
days off rather than the four per month the legislator undoubtedly intended. 
Finally, the courts were not in accord as to the measure of damages to be 
awarded if the law was not complied with. To clear up the confusion, the 
article was completely reframed in 1936, and amended in 1938, to permit 
the employer to limit the free days to two per month, and even to omit these 
—with the permission of the Director of Justice—provided fifty-two days 
per year were allotted; the damages for violation thereof was fixed at twice 
the amount of the day’s wages. A war measure of June 10, 1940, suspended 
this article for military work, war work, or other services connected with 
the war effort. 

The employee, on his part, is bound to perform the work himself to the 
best of his ability, in accord with the law and any work-regulation to which 
he has agreed, and in general to act as a good employee in like circumstances 
would behave. 

The division of title 7A that has been the leading topic of commentators 
upon labor relations, that has given rise to the greatest amount of litigation, 
and that has resulted in the continued attention of the legislative arm of the 
government is that dealing with the various ways in which service under labor 
contracts may be terminated. Three topics come to the fore: notice of 


4 S. 1940-240. 
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termination, termination without notice, and furlough problems. A briet 
survey of each of these follows. 

In the normal labor contract for a given period the contract ends at the 
expiration of that time, without the requirement of any notice of termination, 
unless the contract itself so stipulates or the law or local practice so requires. 
If, however, no period of time is specified, either party has the right to 
terminate upon giving notice. The period required after notice before the 
contract may end has seen considerable change since the law was first 
enacted." Now, one month is normally required, with provision for extra 
months depending upon the years of continuous service at the time that 
notice of termination is given. 

There is a right to terminate a contract without notice, but this is illegal 
unless the other party agrees thereto, save in one of two circumstances: 
that the party terminating indemnify the other, or that the termination is for 
good cause. Valid reasons are given in the law which give the employer the 
right to dismiss the employee without notice, and likewise to enable the em- 
ployee to quit; the courts have construed many of these provisions. The in- 
demnification, in the case of a contract for an unspecified time, is at present 
equal to the wages owed to the first following day upon which the contract 
would end if notice of termination had been given on the day of dismissal. 
If the contract be for a fixed period, the indemnification must be the sum 
owed for the remaining period of the contract. The parties may agree upon a 
larger indemnification, and the judge may decree a smaller amount than pro- 
vided by the statute or agreement, if he believes that sum excessive. 

The Indies legislature recognized the necessity of providing furloughs to 
Europe for the European employee after some years of service and made 
provision therefor in the earliest version of title 7A. In 1931 a more elaborate 
article was enacted: (a) If the employer seeks to terminate the contract in 
order to escape his obligation with respect to a furlough agreed upon, the 
employee has a right, in addition to any other damages, to seek a sum equal 
to the amount he would have received during the time of the furlough, plus 
the passage to the place from which he came, or to the place of furlough, if 
free passage had been agreed upon; (b) if half the period of service has 
elapsed and the employer terminates the contract without valid cause, the 
employee, in addition to other damages, is entitled to an amount which is in 
the same ratio to the sum mentioned in (a) as the period of service performed 
towards the obtaining of a furlough at the date of the termination of the con- 
tract bears to the period of service needed before being entitled to the fur- 


2 Art. 16031 B. W., S. 1926-337, was superseded by the emergency law S. 1932-98, which was 
annually renewed, until in 1939, the article itself was amended by S. 1939-546. 
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lough; (c) the same applies even if the employee, after half the period of 
service has passed, terminates the contract because of valid cause therefor 
on the part of the employer, or if a judge declares the contract dissolved; if 
the judge dissolved the contract for other than valid causes, the sum men- 
tioned in (b) may be diminished as much as seems equitable to him. An 
elaborate enactment, but the commentaries clearly reveal that a host of un- 
solved questions still remain. Is the furlough a matter of right, or of favor? 
Does the dismissed employee have to request the furlough in order to be 
entitled to indemnification? The subject is far too complex to present here, 
and the author can but refer to the excellent studies which have been noted. 

This concludes the survey of the significant provisions of title 7A of the 
Civil Code, but there are three other enactments that are supplementary to 
the above. The first of these is a law, promulgated during the economic crisis 
as a companion act to the emergency act extending the period of termination- 
notice referred to above." The law provided that an employer who ter- 
minated the service of an employee who was hired or recruited outside the 
Indies was required to furnish the employee with the cost of passage home 
for himself and his family; and the employer was even liable if the termina- 
tion was for valid cause, and he had not fulfilled his obligation thereunder. 
It is apparent that the provisions of this act resemble in effect the furlough 
provisions just discussed, so the legislature attempted to exclude recovery 
herein if compensation had been received under the furlough provisions. 
Nevertheless, a leading case held that an employee was entitled to recover 
under the emergency law even though he had received damages under the 
furlough provision, if the latter did not cover the cost of passage. The 
emergency law was annually extended, and finally replaced by the definitive 
act of Sept. 11, 1939, which for the most part repeats the older law. 

Some years later, “‘to reserve a reasonable portion of the labor opportuni- 
ties in the country to Netherlands subjects,” i.e., natives, foreign orientals 
and Europeans born or who have established residence in the Indies, a law 
was passed requiring foreigners to possess a licence in order to be employed 
in the Indies.* Occasioned by the economic crisis, the law proved of some 
value in the years preceding the present conflagration, for it enabled the 
government to control to some extent the movements of the foreigners con- 
sidered to be hostile. The law as framed would have expired on Jan. 1, 1941, 
but it was extended. 

Reference has already been made to a recent enactment that may be de- 

8 §. 1932-97, Engelbrecht, pp. 1789 ff. 


14 §. 1939-545. 
% S. 1937-681, Engelbrecht, pp. 1792 ff. 
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scribed as the counterpart of title 7A of the Civil Code, rather than a supple- 
ment thereto. It bears the title “Regulation of the termination (of labor con- 
tracts) for certain types of non-European workers,” but in content it is much 
broader.'* Indeed, it is the last statement of some of the most significant as- 
pects of the modern labor law of the Indies. It is unnecessary, however, to 
detail the provisions of this law, since, with the exception of the article de- 
fining the classes of persons who fall within its scope, it is a rephrased copy 
of the latest versions of the pertinent provisions of title 7A of the Civil 
Code. 

The last decade and a half before the Japanese invasion saw the introduc- 
tion of a modern system of labor law, primarily for Europeans at the start, 
supplemented by further legislation when experience indicated that to be 
necessary, and culminating with the first step in the application of this law 
to non-Europeans. But this is not the whole picture. For shadows of the past 
continue to darken the present. I refer to the labor law regulations for certain 
groups of Europeans and non-Europeans, special legislation it may be termed, 
the subject of the following two sections. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR EUROPEANS 


It was the murder of an assistant manager on a Sumatran plantation by a 


coolie that led to the first comprehensive labor legislation in the Indies. 
Labor on these plantations was the so-called “contract” labor. It was bound 
to serve by reason of a criminal sanction, and had no opportunity of wreaking 
vengeance for real or supposedly real intolerable labor conditions on its 
employer (a corporation or an individual living off the plantation), and so 
constituted a dangerous threat to the lives of the European personnel that 
managed the estates. What started out to be protective measures for a group 
placed in a middle position between an absent employer and hostile employees 
came out of the legislative halls in 1921 as a brief code of labor law, estab- 
lishing an equitable bond between the employer and his European employees, 
“assistants.” At first limited to East Coast Sumatra, it was in the years 
following extended to the assistants of agricultural enterprises throughout 
most of Sumatra. | 

There exists a cardinal difference between the Assistants’ Regulation 
and the labor contract provisions of title 7A of the Civil Code. The latter 
set forth the rights and obligations of both parties, but leaves the conditions 
of the contract to the will of the parties. The Assistants’ Regulation, on the 
other hand, was a sort of model contract, stating precisely what were to be 


16 S. 1941-396. 
17 S. 1921-334; ef. De Meyere, “‘De assistentenregeling,” in Juri sacrum (1933), pp. 118-51. 
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the minimum requirements for such agreements in all particulars save wages. 
Where the Civil Code permits labor contracts for unspecified periods, the 
Assistants’ Regulation placed a minimum of one year’s service. The as- 
sistant’s contract had to be in writing, and noted specifically how many 
free days were to be given each month, the furlough required, the nature 
of the medical and hospital services to be granted to the employee, and pro- 
vided criminal sanctions against an employer who violated its provisions. 

In spite of a strong desire on the part of Employers’ Associations to 
repeal the Assistants’ Regulation, the government, when it enacted the 
general labor law title of the Civil Code, retained this special labor legisla- 
tion alongside the general European labor law. A few years later, to bring 
about greater uniformity, the Assistants’ Regulation was amended in several 
particulars, and extended throughout Sumatra, but it still was not made 
general legislation even for this limited class of employees. Even after the 
reforms of 1931, just mentioned, there existed conflicting rules, particularly 
in the provisions regarding furloughs and the monthly days off from work. In 
addition, the penal clauses of the Assistants’ Regulation, even after the re- 
form of 1931, were out of line with the general principles of the criminal 
law, showing a tendency to make of labor law a criminal law, with the 
penalties exclusively imposed upon the employer. 

In 1938 the Supplementary Planters’ Regulation replaced the Assistants’ 
Regulation.’® The chief reason for the new law was the legislative intent to 
extend the rules of the older law to employees of agricultural enterprises 
throughout the whole of the Indies. The new law declares its provisions 
applicable to labor contracts between employer, the owner of the agricultural 
enterprise, and the employee, the manager of the enterprise and those charged 
with the expert direction and supervision of the work, without regard to the 
racial group or intention of the parties, or the place where the contract was 
executed. The provisions of title 7A of the Civil Code are applicable insofar 
as not derogating from the Supplementary Planters’ Regulation. There 
is greater recognition of the labor law of the Civil Code in the new statute 
than in the Assistants’ Regulation, for example, with respect to notice of 
termination, wages, and a right to a percentage of the profits, but for the 
most part the new law repeats the old. The contract must still be in writing, 
the minimum term of employment is one year, the specific terms of the con- 
tract must be set forth, medical and hospital expenses are borne by the em- 
ployer, and he is still subject to criminal sanctions for violation of the law. 
The employee’s right to four days off per month takes account of the new 


18 S. 1938-98, Engelbrecht, pp. 1782 ff. Cf. van Tetering, 148 T (1938), pp. 575-89; Haisma 
Rahder, 148 T (1938), pp. 921-26. 
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version of the provision upon this subject in the Civil Code, while there have 
been some changes in the rules respecting furloughs. The recent definitive act 
treating of the return of employees to their homeland after the term of service 
and the new provisions regarding notice of termination have been extended to 


the Supplementary Planters’ Regulation, as well as title 7A of the Civil Code, 
previously referred to. 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION FOR NATIVES AND ForEIGN ORIENTALS 


Were this study of the labor law and legislation of the Netherlands Indies 
written twenty years ago the chief topic of concern would have been the 
so-called “‘contract” coolie legislation. From the early years of the nine- 
teenth century the government more and more intervened in the regulation 
of the mutual rights and obligations of the great occidental enterprises of 
the east coast of Sumatra employing coolie labor, and finally, with the en- 
couragement of private enterprise to exploit the resources of the Indies, 
there was enacted, in 1880, the first of the coolie ordinances.!® It peremp- 
torily prescribed that the model contracts drawn up by the government were 
henceforth to be used in the case of workmen arriving from elsewhere and 
taken on for manual labor in the large agricultural and industrial enterprises 
of the Outer Territories. All rules and regulations deemed necessary were 
stated and the parties were ordered to respect them under penalty of a fine 
or imprisonment. It was this “penal sanction” that brought such notoriety to 
the indentured labor agreements of the Netherlands Indies. 

It is not necessary to treat here the course of the labor policy of the 
government with respect to the contract coolies in the years before or after 
the enactment of the first Coolie Ordinance; excellent studies are available 
to the English reading public.”° In 1930, two events brought about a drastic 
change: (a) the International Labor Office called a conference looking to the 
eventual abolition of labor contracts with penal sanction, and (b) the tariff 
law of the United States was amended to prohibit the import of products of 
convict, forced or indentured labor, unless such products could not be pro- 
duced in the United States. The result in the Indies was that many of the 
large enterprises began to shift from contract to free coolie labor, i.e. serving 
under normal labor contracts without penal sanction, which had been en- 
couraged by a statute affording careful supervision of the rights of the em- 


19 S. 1880-133. 


*” Among others, A. D. A. de Kat Angelino, Colonial policy (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1931), vol. 2, pp. 492-578; Furnivall, Netherlands India (1939), pp. 348-56; Vandenbosch, 
The Dutch East Indies (3rd ed., 2nd printing, 1944), pp. 284-92. Extensive bibliography in the 


Dutch edition of de Kat Angelino, Staatkundig beleid en bestuurszorg in Nederlandsch-Indié (1930) 
deel 2, pp. 656-60. 
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ployee, some twenty years earlier;* and that the government completely 
revised the existent Coolie Ordinance, with a view to limiting and eventually 
abolishing the institution. 

There was enacted, then, what is known as the Coolie Ordinance 1931- 
36,22 which sets forth the full particulars for the contract that was to bind 
the native or foreign oriental man or woman of Java and Madura, not a fore- 
man or member of the higher personnel, to work for agricultural or indus- 
trial enterprises in the Outer Territories for not more than two years, with 
possible re-engagement for another year. It set forth the duties and obliga- 
tions of the employer regarding wages, the granting of days off, the hours 
of labor, the provision of living quarters, medical and hospital services, and 
the return of the laborer to the place of his origin. The new Coolie Ordinance 
still contained the disciplinary and penal provisions for violations of work 
regulations and absence from work. But there is added a chapter on the 
gradual abrogation and eventual disappearance of the penal sanction. For 
enterprises established in 1921 or earlier, it is provided that after Nov. 1, 
1936, there have to be fifty non-contract coolies (i.¢., serving under normal 
labor contracts without penal sanction) for every fifty contract coolies, to 
increase to seventy-five non-contract laborers after Jan. 1, 1940. For under- 
takings begun in the years after 1921 similar rules are laid down, culminating 
with those for enterprises set up between 1931 and 1941, which after Jan. 1, 
1942, should have fifty per cent non-contract labor. In order to control the 
abuses in the recruiting of coolie labor both of the contract as well as the 
non-contract type, the government supervises the recruiting thereof in Java 
and Madura, while in 1936 the extent of recruiting for contract coolies was 
considerably restricted. 

Excluded from the operation of the Coolie Ordinances were the Chinese 
coolies, coming from the outside, and working under Chinese mine foremen 
at the government tin mines of Bangka or at the private tin mines of Billiton. 
Separate Regulations of Chinese Work controlling the penal sanction labor 
contracts of these areas have step by step curtailed the contract coolie type 
of labor and favored the employment of free labor. 

The final step was taken in 1941. In November of that year the required 
revision of the coolie ordinances resulted in the repeal, as of Jan. 1, 1942, 
of the Coolie Ordinance 1931-36,” with the declaration that contract labor 
agreements existing at that date remain in force for the period stated, but 


" S. 1911-540, Engelbrecht, pp. 1807 ff. 
2 S. 1931-94, Engelbrecht, pp. 1795 ff. 


28 S. 1941-514; the enactments charging officials of the Labor Office with the investigation of 
criminal acts of contract coolies were also repealed. 
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fall within the provisions of the act of 1911 respecting free labor agreements. 
The end of the Regulations on Chinese Work in Bangka and Billiton came a 
month later, also effective Jan. 1, 1942. 

The last years, therefore, have seen the end of special legislation for 
natives and foreign orientals that constituted the final vestiges of a colonial 
policy long past. The progressive attitude of the government, especially in 
the promotion of the smaller agricultural and industrial enterprises, is re- 
flected in a legislative enactment of 1941 that deals with the conditions of 
work of the native and foreign oriental employees of certain industrial enter- 
prises, who do not fall within the conflict provisions of the Civil Code, to 
which references has been made. The provisions of the law are concerned 
with hours of labor, safety measures and other matters partaking of the nature 
of social legislation, but there are articles more directly concerned with the 
relationship of employer and employee. Unfortunately, no information is 
available as to whether the particular industrial enterprises to be regulated 
were announced before the Japanese invasion. 


Lasor LAw oF THE FuTURE 


The reader who is familiar with Anglo-American or European labor law 
is by now perplexed by the omission of at least two phases of labor law, 


if not more, which are ever present in modern studies of these fields. I have 
reference to legislation (a) concerning hours of labor, night work, safety 
measures, the work of women and children, and the like, and (b) the law of 
labor unions. The former, by the nature of the development of this field 
in the Indies, more properly is dealt with in a study on social legislation. 
For the latter, the only excuse that can be offered is that it seems to be 
almost completely absent in the Indies up to the present time. Trade unionism 
has existed in the Indies from the first decade of this century, has played a 
significant part in the political life of the country, and is even provided for in 
the article of the Civil Code that is copied from one that formed the basis of 
the law of the trade unions in the Netherlands. Yet there is a perplexing 
absence of secondary discussion of the topic as well as woefully few court 
decisions upon unions. In this particular field of labor law we must look to 
the future for its solution. The relation of employer and employee seemed, 
at the time of the Japanese invasion, well advanced and capable of progressing 


along new lines as rapidly as required by the economy of postwar Nether- 
lands Indies. 


*4 Cf. the comment of the reviewer of recent Netherlands works on trade union contracts. 
F. W. Wertheim), 151 T (1940), pp. 95 ff. A brief search through the leading works on the 
Netherlands “‘collective” labor contracts revealed no discussion of Indies problems. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MARINE RESOURCES 
IN INDONESIA 


Martin D. BurKENROAD 





SpeciaL NEED ror DEVELOPMENT 


HE possibility of expanding the sea-fisheries of Indonesia is a question 

of much greater importance to the future of the region than might be 
supposed from western experience, as will be shown by the foilowing con- 
siderations: 

(1) The population of the East Indies is already very great in proportion 
to the amount of fertile land potentially available, and is increasing rapidly. 
The average diet on Java now contains a very low proportion of certain of 
the essential food-substances called amino-acids, which are most abundant 
in proteins of animal origin. It is possible that sub-critical deficiencies of 
these amino-acids, sufficient to reduce general vitality and well-being, are 
already widespread in the region. These amino-acids are the ones least 
abundant in the produce of crop-plants which yield the highest returns of 
energy-foods. Expanded production of these special protein-components from 
the Indonesian land-surface would therefore necessarily be accomplished at 
the expense of the potential production of food-calories. 

(2) Non-catastrophic reduction of the rate of increase of the Indonesian 
population, as a means of adjusting food requirements to available land, may 
be expected to follow rather than to precede an improvement in nutrition, and 
can therefore probably not be directly and immediately approached. 

Even at the highest possible rate of increase in capacity for gross food- 
production by agricultural improvement, it is likely that the expected growth 
of population will maintain the acuteness of the conflict between need of 
energy-food for bodily fuel and need of protein-food for constructing the 
bodily machine. 

Industrialization might increase production for export, both indirectly 
by facilitating agricultural improvement, and directly. However, export 
of especially valuable Indonesian vegetable products may be expected to 
become an ever less assured means of exchange for high-quality proteins, 
as the production of synthetics elsewhere is expanded; while the export 
market for industrial products would depend upon the rate of industrialization 
elsewhere. 


(3) The future course of events in Indonesia seems to depend primarily 
189 
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upon whether a balanced food-supply can be expanded soon at a rate suffi- 
ciently above that of population-increase to free the social energies which are 
required for the utilization of modern means to reduce the birth-rate. In view 
of the relative costliness of producing the needed amino-acids from the land- 
surface, and the uncertainties of foreign trade, the possibility of rapid en- 
largement of the supply of these critical foodstuffs from Indonesian seas is of 
peculiar interest. 

It will be indicated below that the marine resources of Indonesia are 
probably capable of a much greater contribution of high-quality proteins 
than in the past, and that their exploitation has probably been limited by 
factors other than either the potential supply or the potential demand. The 
discovery and application of means to develop the fisheries may be expected 
to cost less in proportion to the nutritional gains than other immediately pos- 
sible approaches to the population problem, and to require less extensive social 
changes. 


ExTENT oF MarINnE REsourRceEs 


It has been a matter of dispute whether or not the Indonesian resources of 
- marine proteins could be expected to contribute much more extensively to the 
food supply than they now do. The position has been quite widely held that 


the warm seas are inherently much less fertile than the cold ones, because 
of a lower content of nutrient substances for plant growth. However, recent 
studies have suggested that this is a superficial distinction only, and that 
questions of rate of turnover of the crop of plankton, depth of photosyn- 
thetic layer, etc., are involved, which greatly complicate the theoretical 
calculation of basic productivity. 

Direct investigation of the quantity of harvestable animals in the Indo- 
nesian seas has been limited. Some surveys have been made by steam-trawl- 
ers, in order to examine the possibility of establishing off-shore bottom- 
fisheries in Southeast Asia, similar to those familiar in European waters. 
The results of these surveys have generally been taken to indicate that the 
extent of the off-shore bottom resources is not important, but this opinion 
is open to question. The Malayan trawler Tongkol after a period of experi- 
mental operation, undertook commercial fishing but failed to pay expenses. 
The quantities of fish obtained by the Tongkol per day’s trawling on the 
virginal tropical bottoms did not compare unfavorably with North Sea 
averages, but were lower than the North Sea yields just after the first World 
War when the stocks of fish there were in a relatively unexploited condition. 
However, it should be remembered, first, that much less detailed knowledge 
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of the fishes and the grounds was available to the operators of the Tongkol 
than to the North Sea fisherman, and second, that the Tongkol’s fishing-gear 
had not been adapted to local peculiarities by long experience. It is difficult 
to gauge the importance of such factors. 

In the case of the trawler Gier, working experimentally in the Java Sea, 
it would seem that her equipment was limited and was ill-designed for its 
purpose. For example, she seems to have carried but one trawl-net, and as 
her personnel did not include a net-mender, she had to put back to port each 
time the trawl was torn (an accident common in exploratory work). Like- 
wise, her otter-boards seem to have been non-adjustable, and not set for work 
on soft bottoms. She was therefore unable to survey areas off the river 
mouths, although such areas are frequently the ones most fertile and best 
suited for trawling in warm seas. Some of her maximal yields were never- 
theless remarkably high; and although her average catch was small, it should 
be remembered that, unlike commercial vessels, she did not confine her 
activities to areas of known high yield, but fished at random. 

On the whole, the pioneer results of the Gier (and similar work off Singa- 
pore, Ceylon, etc.) suggest that the off-shore bottoms of the Indonesian seas 
may support stocks of edible fishes as great as those on productive northern 
fishing-grounds. Since the Java Sea is of trawlable depth almost throughout, 
and evidently possesses large areas free of obstruction, its potential yield (at 
present tapped only by negligible hook-and-line fisheries) might well be 
large. By what means it would be economically feasible to exploit this possi- 
ble resource is, of course, a different question, which will be discussed 
later on. 

One of the more extensive of existent East Indian fisheries is that for 
lajang and related horse-mackerel-like off-shore surface fishes, with a yield 
from the Java Sea possibly averaging 40 thousand metric tons per year 
(equivalent to half of the total Javanese fish-catch). Available information 
suggests that this fishery may perhaps touch only the fringes of the stock of 
lajang, at points where the margins of the main bodies of migrants spread into 
depths shallow enough to be appropriate to the peculiar method of fishing 
employed along the Java coast. The lajang fishermen use majang canoes, 
sailing out twenty miles on the land-breeze and returning on the sea-breeze 
the same day. The fish which have collected around anchored lures termed 
rumpon are captured by means of pajang-tengah nets, a sort of purse-seine 
without the purse. The fishery operates at most only during the morning and 
early afternoon, because of the limited times of effectiveness of the lure and 
net, the dependence on the regularly alternating on-and-off-shore breezes 
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for the run to and from the grounds, the lack of means to preserve the catch 

during a longer stay at sea, etc. Experiments with ice and motorization have 

demonstrated the practicability of increasing the yield per vessel. It is con- 
ceivable that the stock or lajang is capable of supporting a greatly increased 
production. 

Another of the major East Indies fisheries is that conducted by means of 
tide-traps by some 15,000 Chinese settled at the mouth of the Rokan River 
on the Sumatran coast of the Strait of Malacca. The production, all of which 
was salted and dried, has been in excess of 60 thousand metric tons per year. 
Only a part of this production was sold to Java, but this fraction seems to 
have supplied as much as one-fifth of the total of marine proteins in the 
Javanese diet. The Rokan fishery depends upon a large variety of fish and 
shrimp, which are swept on the ebb of the very heavy local tides into funnels 
of posts (djermal), or of netting supported by stakes (si-tsji), backed by 
netted receptacles. Although the animal stocks exploited by this fishery are 
of estuarine type and are not to be expected in the same abundance in the 
open Strait, there is no reason to believe that the estuaries of many of the 
other rivers along the northeastern coast of Sumatra may not be equally 
fertile, although all may not be so well adapted to use of the tide-trap. The 
principal causes for the localization of the major Sumatran development at 
the mouth of the Rokan seem to have been, in order of importance; 

1) Historical accidents: (a) Chinese colonization, (b) permission to import 
cheap salt of high quality. 

2) Favorable topographical conditions: (a) special suitability of the region 
for the highly efficient tide-trap; (b) accessibility to the high-priced 
Singapore market. 

As in the case of the resources of off-shore bottom-fishes in the Java-Sea, 
and of the pelagic lajang, it seems probable that the estuarine resources of 
Sumatra are capable of much greater yields than at present, if the means of 
exploitation can be developed. It may be noted that Hardenberg was unable 
to detect any clear signs of depletion after fifty years of intensive fishing 
at the mouth of the Rokan. 

A special feature of the Rokan fishery is the high proportion of shrimp 
in the catch (between 25 and 50 per cent by weight). It has not been gener- 
ally appreciated that shrimp tend to replace true fishes as a predominant 
element of warm coastal waters, and in consequence, no study of the In- 
donesian shrimp resources has ever been made. However, the general indica- 
tions are that the supply of shrimp on the Sumatran coast may be as rich as 
any in the world. The significance of this possibility is shown by the fact 
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that the shrimp is among the first five most valuable fishery-species in 
America, and that two-thirds of the total annual production of shrimp in 
the United States (about 60 to 70 thousand metric tons) is contributed by _ 
the state of Louisiana alone, with a coast on the Gulf of Mexico extending 
for only about 300 miles. 

Shrimp represent the highest priced component of the Rokan catch. The 
larger kinds (Penaeinae of various species) are salt-dried and exported 
principally to markets outside Indonesia. The small kinds (minute species of 
the genus Acetes, which are caught with special fine-meshed nets) are made 
into trassi oedang, one of the most generally used articles of diet on Java. 
Trassi is employed as a condiment rather than as a staple, but because of the 
very low average consumption of animal proteins on Java, it has a consider- 
able nutritional significance there. Indeed, shrimp from all sources, mostly in 
the form of trassi, may have supplied as much as one-sixth of the total 
marine proteins consumed on Java, and one-seventh to one-tenth of the entire 
Javanese supply of animal proteins. 

Despite the importance of trassi, the low-priced dried fish produced by the 
Rokan fishery probably has a higher nutritional significance for Java than 
the crustacean part of the catch. However, the Sumatran production of fish is 
in a sense subsidized by the crustacea, in much the same way as the produc- 
tion of oil by the American menhaden fishery permits the protein residue to 
be sold at a low price, almost as a by-product. In the American shrimp 
fishery, edible fishes comprise up to one-third of the total catch by weight, 
but this part of the catch is entirely discarded, and the fishery is supported 
exclusively by the value of the shrimp. It will thus be seen that, given a 
sufficiently extensive and stable high-priced market for shrimp, the so-to- 
speak incidental catch of fish by an expanded Indonesian shrimp fishery 
would offer an especially low-cost source of high-quality proteins for Java. 
The market for shrimp is evidently capable of absorbing the produce of an 
expanded Indonesian catch, since exports of dried shrimp from the United 
States to China have amounted annually to at least 5 per cent of the total 
American catch, an indication that Asiatic production was quite unequal to 
the demand. 

Numerous Indonesian fisheries of relatively small present extent are also 
conducted under conditions suggesting that supply is by no means the limiting 
factor. Thus, the success attending the introduction around 1925 of a new 
method of reef-fishing, indicates that the Indonesian reefs have not been fully 
exploited as a whole. This muro-ami method, transplanted from the Ryukyu 
Islands by Japanese fishermen, depends essentially upon frightening fishes 
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living on broken bottom into a trap, by means of weighted, pennant-sprinkled 
cords pulled by swimmers. By using motor-boats as tenders and ice as 
preservative, the Japanese were able to supply the high-priced Batavia market 
from reefs previously too distant to be heavily fished by the endemic pot- 
fisheries. Some use of the method was later made by natives of the Thousand 
Islands. It may be noted that in Jamaica, with a total reef area incomparably 
less extensive than that of Indonesia, and probably relatively less fertile, the 
pot-fishery for reef-fishes yields some 5,000 metric tons per year. 

A number of fairly extensive Javanese and Sumatran fisheries for marine 
(herring, sardine, and anchovy like) and anadromous (shad-like) clupeoid 
fishes are carried on by haul-seines, drift nets and other gear. Such migratory, 
pelagic, schooling fishes are in general peculiarly subject to fluctuations in 
abundance of stock or in route of movement, and the average yield of such 
fisheries often represents an artificial mean between alternating periods of 
glut and scarcity. (In a recent Javanese experiment in commercial canning 
of herring it is said that in the year of completion of the factory the seasonal 
run of fish failed to materialize.) It is thus particularly difficult to judge the 
abundance of the stocks of such fishes. It seems almost certain that the 
average quantities of clupeoids in the enclosed seas of the East Indies are 
much smaller than those in European and American waters, where herring, 
pilchard and menhaden are enormously abundant. On the other hand, it is 
not improbable that some of the East Indian clupeoids are capable of support- 
ing a yield considerably greater than in the past. 

A method of utilizing salt-marshes for the production of sea-food is highly 
developed on the north coast of Java. Tidal ponds, able to maintain a dense 
growth of marine plants, are stocked with fry of certain fishes which grow 
to maturity there. Indonesia possesses great areas of unutilized coastal 
shallows with access to land-drainage rich in nutrients, which may be suit- 
able for fish-ponds, and which cannot be reclaimed for agriculture without 
expensive treatment. Although the cost of production of protein by salt- 
water fish-culture is high as compared with that of fisheries for wild stocks, 
and although acute problems of malarial mosquito-control might arise in 
connection with pond-making, the possibilities for increased use of the 
method ought not be discounted. 

The potential yield of high-seas fisheries for tuna and bonito, which have 
been developed by the Japanese off Borneo, Sumatra and Celebes, is un- 
known but might be large. A fishery for flying-fishes exists in the East 
Indies, and might be of some potential value (since at Barbadoes in the 
West Indies, the supposedly infertile Caribbean surface-waters yield 500 
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metric tons of flying-fish per year through the efforts of a very small number 
of fishermen). The Japanese have reported the establishment of a shark- 
fishery during the occupation. 

Mention of numerous other existent fisheries may be omitted, in favor of 
reference to possible Indonesian sources of supply of marine proteins which 
have never been explored at all. Thus, the open sea south of the East Indies is 
virtually unknown, since neither off-shore fisheries nor hydrographic or 
biological data have been reported for these waters. However, meteorologi- 
cal and topographical circumstances suggest as a possibility that up-welling 
of deep water-layers might occur along the southern coasts of Java and 
Sumatra during one monsoon season at least, with resultant high fertility. 
The absence of large colonies of sea-birds or of guano deposits along the 
Javanese shores is a negative indication; and so also is the fact shown by 
whaling records, that the humpback whale, although especially abundant in 
the waters between the East Indies and northwestern Australia, was found 
mostly in the southern part of this area. However, these negative indications 
are not conclusive, and until a direct investigation of the unexplored waters 
off the southern coasts has been made, the possibility should be considered 
that the area is potentially productive. The steep shores, heavy swells and 
rare harbours of the south coast of Java, which would have hindered the de- 
velopment of native fisheries even if the off-shore waters were rich, would 
not interfere with a motorized high-seas purse-seine fishery. 

As far as can be judged, the muddy shallows and estuarine areas which 
occupy much of the shores of Borneo and Sumatra ought to support extensive 
stocks of crabs and mollusks, although there is no direct information about 
the abundance of such animals. Mollusks and crabs often occur massed so 
densely that, if not desirable for human consumption, they can be harvested 
cheaply enough to be fed to domestic animals (for example, mussel beds in 
Siamese estuaries yield feed for ducks as well as humans). Possible resources 
of this kind deserve more attention than they have received. 

On the whole, such information as is available suggests that the East 
Indian seas are at least of average fertility, and that the sea-fisheries are far 
from having reached the limits of potential development. Possible methods 
of expansion of the fisheries, with especial reference to relief of the Javanese 
nutritional situation, may therefore be considered. 


Means oF DEVELOPMENT 


A primary difficulty in the way of supplying Java with fish seems to have 
been that the prices were too high to permit the market to expand to the 
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limits set by potential supply. As an illustration, salt fish from Siam is espe- 
cially valued in Java for its rich content of monopoly-free salt, can be sold at 
a price to compete with Javanese salt fish, and is almost certainly capable of 
being supplied in much larger quantity at that price. Since there is no indica- 
tion that imports have been limited by the potential Siamese supply, and since 
the insufficiency of high-quality proteins in the average Javanese diet does not 
seem to be voluntary, it may be presumed that imports have been limited by 
inability to afford them. It therefore follows that larger consumption of local 
fish at the same price can not be afforded either. Although it is true that a 
market was found for the limited increases in Javanese fish-production re- 
cently brought about by motorization and refrigeration, this market seems to 
have been restricted to Batavia, where fresh fish from the majang fishery 
brought an average of 13 guilder-cents per kilogram in 1936. In contrast, 
the average Javanese price for lajang to be salted for mass-consumption was 
only about 2.5 guilder-cents per kilo in 1936; and even at this price, the 
product was ranked almost as a luxury by the average consumer. Efforts to 
expand the Indonesian fisheries would therefore presumably have only a 
limited success unless the average cost of fish could be reduced below the 
present one (which is already almost vanishingly low in western terms). 

A primary consideration for low-cost sea-foods is the means by which the 
products are to be preserved. Salting, often by brine-cooking, is the basic 
process most extensively employed in Indonesia, together with pickling, 
fermentation or air-drying as a final treatment of salted fish. Of other primary 
types of preservation, freezing and refrigeration present insuperable diffh- 
culties as a means of mass-distribution in an overpopulated, non-industrial 
tropical country. Canning and forced dehydration both require capital invest- 
ments likely to raise the costs of the product too high for mass-consumption 
on Java. Native familiarity with the general principles of salting and with the 
product, the relatively low requirements in imported materials and capital 
investment when manpower is highly available, as well as other advantages, 
make it probable that salting and drying are better adapted to the present 
Indonesian situation than are the techniques more widely used in the west. 
However, improvement of current Indonesian salting practices is impera- 
tive, and a primary step concerns the supply of salt itself. There seems to be 
little doubt that the relatively high price, low quality for fishery purposes, 
and rigid distributional control of monopoly salt has acted as an important 
deterrent to Indonesian fisheries development. Solution of the administrative 
difficulties would probably by itself result in an immediate improvement in 
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the keeping qualities of the salted products, and would put an end to wastages 
of unexpectedly rich catches through simple lack of preservative. 

There are many relatively simple technological possibilities for improve- 
ment of salting which have not as yet been introduced in Indonesia. ‘These 
include fortification of salt with modern antibiotics, inexpensive methods to 
reduce bacterial and autolytic decomposition between fishing-grounds and 
processing-centers, more satisfactory methods of air-drying, etc. For exam- 
ple, preliminary brine-cooking on the fishing-grounds might enhance the 
efficiency of certain fisheries by extending their operating radius, without 
greatly changing their total costs. 

Motorization, an important factor in the development of western fisheries, 
presents a special problem in non-industrial Indonesia. As an illustration, 
oftshore bottom-fishing by a hundred small otter-trawlers of standard type 
would probably supply more fish than the whole Javanese majang fishery. 
Such a development would, however, require a heavy export of exchange for 
the purchase of motors at least, even though hulls were built locally, In- 
donesian oil and wholly native crews employed, etc. The capital costs seem 
almost certain to require a price for the product greater than the general 
population has been able to afford. 

A possible approach to this problem which does not seem to have received 
adequate attention, is the use of motor-tenders for towing and servicing 
flotillas of wind- and hand-powered vessels. Types of war-craft not well- 
adapted for direct conversion into fishing-boats, and therefore not in demand 
elsewhere, might prove suitable for tenders. Many kinds of fishing can be 
carried on as adequately by motorless as by powered vessels, once the former 
are brought into the area of concentration of the fish, and if provision for 
sure and rapid transportation of the perishable catch to market is at hand. 
The buy-boat system, in which the catch is sold on the fishing-grounds to 
vessels which carry it to distributing centers and then return with supplies 
for the fishing fleet, is an essential part of many fisheries (e.g. that for shrimp 
along the outer shores of the enormous, uninhabited salt-marsh which occu- 
pies much of the coast of Louisiana). An extension of the functions of the 
motor-driven buy-boat, to cover scouting for sail-powered vessels and towing 
them between. shelter and the area of operations, might thus obtain for 
Indonesia many of the advantages of complete motorization, without its 
costs in imported products. For example, one limitation upon the majang- 
tengah fishery lies in the present necessity for sailing out on the early- 
morning land-breeze and returning with the sea-breeze in the afternoon. 
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Motor buy-boats to bring in the catch before it spoils would permit the 
fishing-vessels to remain longer at sea, and thus to operate farther from shore, 
and to fish during the late afternoon. Furthermore, although the standard 
Javanese fishing method for lajang may well be the best possible during the 
day in shallow waters, it is not certain that night-fishing in deeper water 
might not be more productive. Use of motor tenders might permit the in- 
troduction of Chinese and Japanese night-fishing methods employing light 
as the lure, and of the purse-seine (a highly efficient means of capture of fast- 
swimming pelagic fishes like lajang, when used by night). 

Full development of Indonesian fisheries undoubtedly depends upon the 
adoption and adaptation of new types of gear and fishing-methods, suitable 
to tap sources of supply not now within reach. For instance, shrimp-trawling 
has never been tried in East Indian waters, although a few experiments 
have been made with small, fine-meshed otter-trawls in the Java Sea. Even 
if it should prove that the estuary of the Rokan is uniquely adapted to the 
tide-traps so successful there, the exploitation of comparable stocks of fish 
and shrimp in other areas might still be practicable by the use of one or an- 
other of the forms of shrimp-trawl, especially those suitable for use by sail- 
boats. 

The fisheries of Indonesia are so undeveloped at the present time, and 
research upon them is so little advanced, that a disproportionately great in- 
crease in yield of especially-needed foods might be expected to result from a 
relatively small increase in attention to fisheries-improvement. However, the 
attention given must transcend certain threshold values if it is to be effective. 
Efforts in the past to develop the Indonesian fisheries have been forced by 
limited support to proceed chiefly along familiar lines of pure biological re- 
search and of improvement of supply for the restricted high-priced markets, 
in order to ensure visible results with small means. Direct attack upon the 
peculiar problems of Indonesian mass-supply requires greater freedom and 
facilities. 

Future measures would fall into three overlapping general categories: 
First, establishment of administrative arrangements not only suitable for im- 
plementation of settled fishery policies, but flexible enough to encourage the 
experimental attitude. Second, training of personnel with special orientation 
to the Indonesian field to carry out research, the application of research- 
results, and the education of the fishing-community. Third, investigation of 
possibilities and methods, not only from the biological and technological 
points of view, but from the socio-economic aspect. Problems such as those 
of response of Indonesian producers to changes in price (which has been re- 
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ported to be the reverse of that usual in the West) and to guaranteed markets, 
etc., lie outside the field of special competence of fishery-workers, yet for 
purposes of fishery-development they must be examined as an integral part 
of a fishery-program. 

As a fundamental preliminary to the entire research-program, a systematic 
survey should be made of previous studies which might bear upon the prob- 
lems and possibilities of Indonesian fisheries. The resultant improved avail- 
ability of pertinent information, now scattered inaccessibly through the liter- 
ature of many countries and sciences, would serve to reveal paths otherwise 
likely to be overlooked, and to save much future wastage of effort. 

The rate and extent of practical results in the form of cheap and abundant 
supplies of fish would vary not only with the quality and quantity of the pub- 
lic effort expended, but with the particular field involved. Thus, substantial 
and immediate gains might be obtainable by certain relatively slight, and 
probably in fact revenue-increasing, administrative reforms alone, as in the 
case of the salt-supply. Developments such as radical expansion of the lajang 
fishery would require considerable research and subsidized initial stimulus; 
while such operations as the full utilization of Sumatran shrimp-resources 
would demand in addition the creation of permanent or migratory fishing- 
populations in regions not now so inhabited. 

The cost of a large-scale fisheries program is justified by the probability 
that, within limits, more extensive social gains can be obtained by diverting 
Indonesian resources to development of the fisheries than by any other 
commensurate effort. 











JAPAN’S BLUEPRINT FOR INDONESIA 


Vircinia THOMPSON 





UR coverage of wartime broadcasts emitted by Radio. Tokyo and its 
() satellite stations, while unavoidably incomplete, nevertheless offers 
clear clues to the Japanese blueprint for Indonesia. The essence of propa- 
ganda is to hammer away at a few points, and we may infer from these what 
the Japanese intended to do, regardless of what they actually accomplished. 
Despite certain conflicts in regard to timing, priorities and, above all, over- 
all direction, this program seems to have represented the combined goals of 
Japan’s military and big business elements. Although most of the desiderata 
were the same as those set for the rest of what Japan termed the Southern 
Regions, Japanese propaganda to and about Indonesia exhibited certain varia- 
tions from the norm. As the richest, most populous, most distant from 
Japan, and most thoroughly Muslim area in Southeastern Asia, Indonesia 
necessarily called for special handling. Its political division by the Japanese 
into three administrative areas under separate army and navy commanders 
was a further complicating factor. 

In the political, the cultural, and—preponderantly—the economic fields 
there was evidence of some differences between Japan’s long-term and war- 
time planning. Obviously Indonesia’s manpower, money, and material re- 
sources were to be harnessed as rapidly and as completely as possible to 
Japan’s war machine, but business interests in the homeland were naturally 
more interested than were the military in the conservation of those resources 
for peacetime profits. For a time this conflict was apparently resolved in favor 
of the military by the creation, in November 1942, of the Greater East Asia 
Ministry under military domination; areas of exploitation were parcelled 
out to the civilian groups in order to minimize the competitive element and 
to make them responsible to the local commanders. As the war progressed 
unfavorably and as the shipping situation increased Indonesia’s isolation 
from Tokyo, the high command in the Indies seems to have had to come to 
terms with local Japanese civilian business interests and to have relinquished 
progressively to their more experienced direction (and to that of a few hand- 
picked Indonesians) a larger share in the economic exploitation of the 
islands. Both groups, however, apparently were united on eliminating from 
their exploitive partnership the small merchants of Japan—who at the same 
time were being channeled as laborers into the war industries of the Japanese 
homeland. Numerically the role of the Japanese carpetbagger must not be 
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exaggerated. Only those civilian Japanese who had had previous residence 
in the area or who were needed for their special skills were allowed to emi- 
grate to Indonesia, and once there they were regimented, conscripted, and 
dominated by their compatriot superiors in a fashion not unlike that pertain- 
ing to the Indonesians themselves. 

In the cultural, more than in the economic, sphere long-term planning not 
unnaturally transcended wartime needs. For their immediate purposes all 
Japanese elements were agreed upon requiring the Indonesians to learn 
enough Japanese and sufficient techniques to make them useful in producing 
for Japan’s military needs. But so thoroughly impregnated with the principle 
of Hakko Ichiu was the whole Japanese dream of conquest that they poured 
almost equal energy into molding the Indonesians in the image of the Japanese 
“‘gods.”” The number of Japanese-language schools established and the 
amount of “spiritual” training lavished upon the Indonesians greatly ex- 
ceeded wartime utilitarian considerations. And there was considerable in- 
consistency in their religious policy. On the one hand the Japanese wooed 
the vast Muslim majority with lip-service to Islam and with harping upon 
Nippon as the protector of that faith, but on the other they risked alienating 
the devout, if unorthodox, Indonesians by insinuating certain Shinto practices 
and by running counter to important tenets of the Prophet’s religion. How 
successful they were in reconciling such basically opposing policies cannot 
yet be judged. 

In the same way it is now impossible to appraise how far the promise of 
political independence offset the very real economic hardships imposed by 
the Japanese regime. Some of the shortages experienced during the occupation 
were inevitable, since they were the result of the wartime closure of In- 
donesia’s normal markets and sources of supply—for both of which the 
Japanese were unable and perhaps unwilling to provide adequate substitutes. 
Despite the post-depression efforts made by the Dutch to render the Indies 
more self-sufficient economically, considerable importance remained at- 
tached to world markets and a great deal of dependence for the necessities of 
life upon inter-island trade. Japan could not absorb all the Indies’ exportable 
surpluses in tin, rubber, cinchona, sugar, tea, and the like, consequently 
plantation and mining unemployment ensued and the jobless migrated to the 
urban centers even during the first weeks of the Japanese occupation. Pos- 
sibly for a few months the Japanese were able to ship some of the minerals, 
fish, hides, and quinine needed in their homeland, but this became progres- 
sively more difficult, to the point of stoppage. First by policy and then by 
necessity the Japanese troops in Indonesia lived off the land, and the native 
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population was forced to fend for itself by transforming its economy into 
one capable of self-feeding and self-clothing, island by island. In Japanese 
eyes this had the double advantage of cutting out imports from Japan and 
from the other islands—all of which saved shipping space—and of making 
each area economically better able to sustain a possible Allied attack. Ex- 
hortations were leveled daily at the Indonesians to grow more food and 
more fiber plants, even on land that was later admitted to be unsuited to such 
cultivation. Household industries, such as weaving, were encouraged under 
guise of a revival of native culture. All this was standard Japanese practice 
throughout Southeastern Asia, but Java presented the problem of a population 
of unique density, and its soil-cum-climate conditions did not lend them- 
selves to large-scale textile-plant production. The result was, reportedly, 
that not only the Indonesians but the Japanese troops themselves, in the later 
stages of the war, went about shabbily and scantily clad. Feeding the In- 
donesians presented even greater difficulties than did clothing them in a 
tropical climate. 

One of the earliest Japanese propaganda lines—the instantaneous restora- 
tion of prewar prosperity in the Indies—created something of a dilemma for 
Tokyo’s publicists. On the one hand they were determined to show up the 
ineffectuality of the Dutch scorched-earth policy, and on the other to at- 
tribute the miraculous restoration of normality to their own troops’ un- 
paralleled skill and to native cooperation. (As the military situation 
worsened, the latter line was increasingly stressed.) By the early summer of 
1942 it was claimed that mines, factories, and plantations were everywhere 
turning out supplies for a war that would end the white man’s selfish ex- 
ploitation of East Asia’s manpower and resources. That the produce of the 
Indies was being temporarily deflected from serving consumers’ needs to 
helping prosecute the GEA war was made palatable by presenting the current 
conflict as one of Pan-Asian solidarity against the United Nations’ weakness 
and wickedness. Local hardships and shortages, occasionally admitted by 
Radio Tokyo, were the cheap price that Indonesians, along with other East 
Asiatics, would have to pay for their future prosperity and freedom, after 
Japan had led them out of the mire of Anglo-American, not to mention 
Dutch, imperialism. 

Concisely, Japan’s economic blueprint for the Indies consisted of sending 
thence to Japan the materials needed for prosecuting the war and for making 
victory eventually profitable, and in the interval of making the area itself 
self-sufficient. Indonesia was slated to be the major supply base of the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere in regard to both materials and manpower. But the wealth 
of the Indies, which seemingly lay at Japan’s feet and caused her spokesmen 
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to wax lyrical, proved deceptively elusive. As time went on the Japanese 
began to realize that little of it could be got to the home country and that 
the war was creating circumstances that prevented it from sufficing even 
local needs. The lack of adequate incentive, skilled labor, machinery and 
tools, and—above all—of shipping were drawbacks which required peace- 
time conditions and many years to overcome. In vain the Japanese took inven- 
tories of the Outer Islands’ resources, set up scientific institutes, drew up 
5-year plans, held innumerable conferences, organized economic councils, 
imported machinery from Japan, offered bonuses for inventions, and even 
associated a few Indonesians with their enterprises. They tried placing trade 
in price-control straitjackets and canalized it into a barter system; they 
forced farmers into production guilds and organized the distribution of their 
produce, the better to insure the wellbeing of the Japanese military and 
civilian employees. Indefatigably the Japanese imported experts, introduced 
their own farming techniques, and freely distributed selected seed. Public- 
works projects, known to have been initiated by the Dutch, were publicized 
as having been launched and achieved in record time, thanks to Japanese 
energy and techniques. (Irrigation canals were said to have caused ricefields 
to spring up in barren wastes—their previous aridity being attributed to 
Dutch negligence of popular welfare and lack of scientific know-how.) 

But despite all these real or fancied measures the black market alone 
seemed to flourish. Periodically the regulated prices were raised for certain 
crops to induce the reluctant native farmers to deliver enough food to the 
markets. Another tacit confession of Japanese failure was the eventual 
transfer of some small “enemy”-owned plantations to Indonesian manage- 
ment, the conquerors modestly retaining only the larger enterprises and 
assigning technicians to “‘advise’’ the new Indonesian planters. This evolution 
from wholly military ownership to a partial sharing with Japanese civilians 
and later with Indonesian entrepreneurs synchronized with the disastrous 
progress of the war. 

Land transportation facilities, like all other fields, were monopolized by 
the Japanese and proved to be an economic bottleneck as they were pre- 
sumably devoted almost wholly to the movement of troops and their supplies. 
Though the Japanese early boasted both of restoring wrecked railway lines 
and of building new ones (also roads), two serious railroad accidents in 
Sumatra (1944-45) eloquently bespoke their inefficiency as well as the 
depleted condition of rolling stock. In the later stages of the war the draft 
animals of the Indonesians were requisitioned for transport, thereby further 
handicapping agricultural production. 

In the realm of industry only the processing of indigenous raw materials 
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for Japanese and local consumers’ needs was reported; probably Japan’s 
long-term blueprint called for a far-more-serious industrialization of In- 
donesia. Many of the factories heralded as new by the Japanese—those en- 
gaged in spinning and weaving and in making soap, bricks, cigarettes, cement, 
matches, etc.—were undoubtedly revivals of pre-war enterprises. The 
machinery frequently claimed to have been imported from Japan probably 
never materialized on an appreciable scale, and in any case the import of 
spare parts was even more unlikely. In the Far East’s area of greatest 
petroleum productivity the Japanese claimed to be utilizing for fuel vegetable 
oils and gasoline made from rubber. And virtually nothing was said of one 
of the Indies’ major products—tin. In industry, as in agriculture, the same 
control machinery was apparently set up for “stimulating production and 
equalizing distribution,” and probably to even less avail. Shipbuilding, on 
which the Japanese concentrated their greatest efforts and for which vast 
areas of Indonesia’s forests were sacrificed, achieved little more than a few 
coastal vessels, even according to Japanese claims. Their inability to build 
engines locally derived from the same shortages—those of machinery and of 
skilled and cooperative labor. 

In regard to Indonesia’s public finances the Japanese vouchsafed little in- 
formation, save that each year’s budget skyrocketed far beyond its prede- 
cessor. Expenditures reportedly went mainly to shipbuilding and industrial 
production, defense, and trade-control measures; half the revenues were said 
to derive from land and income taxes, imposts on three or four commodities, 
forestry royalties, and the sale of wooden ships. The war’s dislocation of 
Indonesian economy and the inflationary situation which the Japanese found 
there were subsequently aggravated by their financial policy—that of creating 
currency instability by pegging the guilder to the yen and by simply printing 
military scrip to buy the goods and services they wanted. Their later efforts 
to absorb surplus money—‘“donations”’ to war funds, lotteries, encouraging 
Chinese remittances to Nanking China, and various savings campaigns— 
were more or less forcibly promoted, and furnished proof that virulent in- 
flation was going virtually unchecked by price control measures. Aiding and 
abetting the military administration were the Japanese banks (Southern De- 
velopment Bank, Yokohama Specie Bank, and Bank of Taiwan, and the 
Mitsui Bank), to each of which was apparently assigned an area of influence 
and exploitation. So early as 1943 all of the Southern Regions were making 
loans to the Japanese Government, and the amount of such tribute was per- 
ceptibly jacked up with each successive levy. 

In proportion as the Japanese were foiled in utilizing, as they had hoped, 
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the Indies’ raw materials, they concentrated increasingly upon exploiting 
their other major local asset—the vast manpower of Java. The local popula- 
tion was progressively organized in multiple forms, horizontally by youth 
groups and vertically by religious and racial units, for the performance of 
“voluntary” labor and for building defense and public works on the islands. 
Threats, praise, and appeals to Asiatic solidarity were used to mobilize this 
labor force, for use not only in the Indies but in Malaya and Burma as well. 
Under the misleadingly beguiling name of heihos, the sturdy element in 
Indonesia’s populace was decoyed from its traditional tasks to serve as labor 
battalions on far-flung Japanese battlefronts. The displacement of population 
that ensued (as well as the urban trend and the shipment of agricultural 
colonists to the Outer Islands) became evident with the first Allied vic- 
tories in the Indies. The deleterious effect of such a policy upon Javanese 
agricultural production and upon Indonesian faith in Japan’s professed ideals 
must have been, in Nipponese eyes, less undesirable than would be their 
failure to throw every ounce of the resources at their disposal into the 
military phase of their program. 

In the economic as in the political sphere, the various population groups in 
the Indies were organized racially, religiously, and by age and sex groups. 
Naturally these units often overlapped, but from the viewpoint of high 
policy this set-up had the advantage of breaking up any regional solidarity 
that existed and of enabling the Japanese to maintain effective control, the 
while protesting their eagerness to promote inter-Asiatic harmony and co- 
operation. After the vertical breakdown had been effected, the next step 
taken was their reorganization into one vast unit under rigorous Japanese 
leadership. The launching of all-embracing national and “new life” move- 
ments in each of the islands, during the first half of 1945, marked the ulti- 
mate stage in this pyramidal process. 

A year earlier the Japanese had been forced to modify their initial harsh 
treatment of the main minority groups. Chinese; Arabs, and Eurasians, im- 
mediately after the conquest, suffered violence and regimentation, far ex- 
ceeding that meted out to Indonesians. Either their recalcitrance, possibly 
bordering on sabotage, or their usefulness, at least in the case of the Chinese, 
effected a mitigation of their treatment by mid-summer of 1944. There- 
after puppet spokesmen for these groups, whose gratitude for Japanese 
benevolence was publicized with monotonous regularity, voiced their 
pleasure, without obvious irony, at being placed on the same footing as the 
Indonesians—that is, they were freed from restrictions on travel and from 
payment of a registration fee. However, the Chinese and Arabs, to a lesser 
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extent, continued to pay a heavy toll to their “protectors” in the form of 
donations to the Japanese military; the Eurasians, less prosperous, were 
singled out for more contributions on the labor front; and the Indians were 
assigned the duty of paying cash and carrying arms for S. C. Bose’s Indian 
Independence Leagues and Indian National Army. 

Japan’s obsession to assert her cultural hegemony in East Asia manifested 
itself in Indonesia, as elsewhere in Southeastern Asia, by the establishment 
of numerous Japanese-language schools; the reopening under Japanese 
supervision of a few of the pre-war educational institutions which had been 
quietly closed after the conquest; the diffusing of literacy and elementary 
vocational instruction through “revised” textbooks and “‘reformed”’ teachers; 
the celebrating of all anniversaries that might serve to inculcate Japanese 
culture or underscore their military feats; and the distribution of literature 
and pictures and the broadcasting of programs that would redound to the 
greater glory of Japan. Local journalists were organized and placed under 
the supervision of the Japanese military. The major newspapers of Japan 
opened branch offices in specific areas where they printed local editions in 
Japanese and in the indigenous languages. But it was the radio which seems 
to have been regarded as the indispensable medium for indoctrinating a 
people so widely illiterate as the Indonesians. About a dozen radio stations 
were set up or revived in the Indies, and loudspeakers were reportedly in- 
stalled in public places and in schools. The principle upon which the Japa- 
nese worked was to broadcast gently, but to make it evident that they were 
carrying a big stick. 

It was Japan’s courtship of the Muslims, long antedating the war, which 
gave to her cultural propaganda for Indonesia a unique flavor. From the 
outset of the occupation, Muslim leaders were accorded special privileges, 
and the Japanese, at least so they said, even donated funds towards mosque 
construction. After a specious offer in December 1942 to sponsor the Mecca 
pilgrimage, they blamed its failure upon British hostility towards the Islamic 
world. At first the Japanese stressed Pan-Islam, but in the spring of 1945 
(when preparations for Indonesia’s “independence” were being stepped up 
and when Britain was winning credit with Muslims by the role she played 
in the Franco-Syrian dispute) the Japanese veered somewhat away from it. 
The new “line” favored a more nationalistic interpretative expression of 
Islam among the Indonesians. Outstanding Indonesian Muslims were pro- 
gressively associated with the military administration, an Islamic University 


was reportedly opened in Java, and hostels for Muslim pilgrims were to be 
set up in Batavia. 
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Nevertheless Japan, in her overwhelming urge to Japanize all subject 
peoples and harness them to her war effort imposed certain measures which 
could not but have alienated conservative Muslim Indonesians. Certain 
Indonesian groups were required to pledge allegiance to the Emperor and to 
bow in the direction of his palace; labor forces were made to work during 
the fasting month of Ramadan; and pig husbandry was a part of the Japanese- 
enforced agricultural program. (Noteworthy of the importance attached by 
the Japanese to anniversary celebrations was their willingness to forego many 
man-hours of Indonesian labor in observing such occasions.) The Muslims 
were organized into special military and labor corps, and were repeatedly 
told that Japan’s GEA struggle was a holy war for the preservation of their 
faith. These discrepancies in formulating a consistent policy towards Indo- 
nesian Muslims underscore the fundamental dilemma which faced the Japa- 
nese in their relations with the peoples of the Co-Prosperity Sphere. They 
professed their respect for Asiatic cultures and tolerance for all religions— 
but only insofar as these did not interfere with their major aims. Above all 
the Japanese wanted a docile East Asiatic peasantry, sufficiently literate and 
skilled to produce for Japan’s war and peacetime needs and for their own 
sustenance, and also one imbued with the concept of Japan as their benevolent 
cultural leader. 

Insufficient time has elapsed since the end of the war to evaluate the net 
results of such humorless, inconsistent, often uncouth, yet potent propaganda 
as the Japanese dispensed to and about Indonesia. One may conclude tenta- 
tively, however, that it was successful in proportion as it convinced the 
Indonesians of Japan’s sincerity in promoting their nationalistic aspirations 
and in preserving their Islamic faith. Throughout Southeastern Asia Japan 
dangled “independence” before her fellow-Asiatics wherever the military 
situation grew hot or whenever nationalist sentiment was strong enough to 
require such a stimulus to create a stake in Japan’s victory (and also to sow 
discord in the event of a Japanese defeat). This was Nippon’s trump card in 
persuading the Indonesians to forget the miseries which her occupation had 
brought to their land. It should not be overlooked that the vast Indonesian 
masses have never enjoyed more than subsistence living, so that hunger was 
only a question of degree, and that their leaders had never before been prom- 
ised even nominal independence. The latter may be remembered when the 
former is forgotten, and possibly only the instances of individual Japanese 


negligence, arrogance, and cruelty will remain green in Indonesian con- 
sciousness. 





AN ANALYSIS OF NATIONALISM IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Rupert EMERSON 





ATIONALISM is an explosive topic at any time, but it is peculiarly 

explosive at this moment when the restraints of war have been lifted, 
when peace settlements are in prospect, and when national movements every- 
where are again in full flower. The purpose of this paper is to examine the 
nature of nationalism in as uncontroversial and non-political a manner as the 
subject itself allows, and to compare its development in Southeast Asia with 
similar movements in other parts of the world. What is involved is an ob- 
jective sociological investigation, and not an effort to arrive at value judg- 
ments which would answer such questions as whether this or that nationalist 
movement is good or evil or whether particular nationalist demands should 
be granted or opposed. 

It must, however, be recognized at the outset that scientific certainty and 
complete objectivity are impossible in dealing with such a subject as this. 
The best that can be done is to work by analogy and to attempt to project 
current trends into the future, recognizing that there is inevitably a very 
large margin of error. All analogies are dangerous, and they must be peculi- 
arly suspect when they involve an analogy between the life stories and ex- 
pectations of very different peoples. In my own view it is possible to work 
out sound analogies between the peoples of the East and of the West, but 
there are no doubt many who would decline to accept the major premise that 
given similar forces operating in similar situations, like results will probably 
be found. 

To the best of my knowledge, no one has ever succeeded in composing a 
definition of the term ‘nation,’ and, in consequence, of ‘nationalism,’ which 
is watertight and both includes and excludes all the things which should be 
included and excluded. We have no difficulty in identifying the great national 
communities of the world and in agreeing that they constitute nations, but 
there are always such borderline cases as the Swiss, the Basques, the Jews, 
or the Arabs which present far more complex problems. We do know that 
more or less since the time of the French Revolution, and considerably earlier 
in the case of some peoples—in such matters it is impossible to fix sharply 
defined time periods—the national idea has tended to become the central and 
overriding principle of social organization. At different times and places in 
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history, different types of social organizations have captured men’s loyalty 
and set the limits of the community within which men effectively live. There 
are always competing claims for men’s loyalties, such as the family, tribe, 
class, town, church, and the nation itself; but normally some one of these 
rivals establishes, at least for a time, a predominance which makes it appear 
the most significant social fact of its era. I venture to suggest that there is no 
other social form which has more jealously asserted its claim to predominance 
than the nation or which has achieved a greater measure of success in that 
assertion. In the Western world, at least, it has sought everywhere to make 
itself the measure of the state and to clothe itself in the form and power of 
the state; it has asserted through the state an all-absorbing claim on our 
loyalties and for most of us most of the time it has been successful in that 
claim. 

Without attempting to elaborate a definition of the nation or of national- 
‘sm, it is possible to seek out some of the elements which distinguish the 
nation from other forms of community and nationalism from other move- 
ments of protest or revolt. In societies like those of Southeast Asia, and 
indeed in all societies just embarking upon nationalism, the national idea 
represents a dynamic as against a static society. The beginnings of the 
national idea are clearly to be found in Europe and are everywhere closely 
linked with the opening of what we regard as the modern era. It is further 
tied to the industrial revolution, or, perhaps more accurately, to the attitudes 
and achievements of modern scientific development which made the in- 
dustrial revolution possible. 

One element of key importance, associated with these origins, is that 
nationalism appears always to involve the notion of man’s abilities to change 
and control both the material and the social aspects of the environment in 
which he lives. At least in their early stages and before they have crystallized 
and hardened, nationalist movements are not efforts of a static and traditional 
way of life to defend itself against change and external attack, even though 
in particular cases the nationalists may draw to their support some of the 
older and more traditional elements. On the contrary, nationalism is linked 
with the idea of progress, a progress which man himself can induce and con- 
trol. In less developed societies which have not entered into the stream of 
modern life, an essential attribute is the belief in a given and fixed social 
order: man is born with a pre-determined status into a certain community, 
normally sharply limited in size, the structure and activities of which are 
regulated by immemorial institutions and customs. In nationalist ideology 
there is a basic rejection of these traditional and rigid concepts, and a coun- 
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ter-assertion of the right and ability of man to order his social existence to 
his own liking. Nationalist movements must, therefore, not be confused with 
the death throes of an old society seeking to cling to threatened traditions, 
but must be seen essentially as the response to and acceptance of new forces 
and new horizons. In so far as they swing back to older languages, symbols, 
and institutions, it is by deliberate choice and as a means of implementing 

their new national aspirations. 

For the ordinary human being in Southeast Asia, as in other pre-nationalist 
societies, the sense of community has generally been limited to a local group 
the boundaries of which were likely to be set by blood ties, although religious 
affiliations, whether they be Moslem, Buddhist, or Christian, lead out far 
beyond these local boundaries. The nation is a broader and more embracing 
concept which requires a breach with the accepted and traditional order of 
things. 

In line with these characteristics of nationalism, the leading nationalists 
themselves are almost always men who have had close contact with the 
new ‘modern’ life and ways of thought and action, men who have broken 
away from the local, traditional, blood ties. They are themselves a product 
of the social mobility which is in all its senses a striking resultant of the 
industrial revolution. They are men who have travelled in the sense of mov- 
ing about the face of the globe and in the sense of moving away from the 
rigidities of the social order into which they were born. At least in the early 
phases of nationalist movements, whether in Asia or in Europe, the leaders 
are not normally men who come from the ‘downtrodden masses’ nor from 
the old-established royalty or aristocracy, but rather from the newly forming 
middle class which is itself a characteristic product of the industrial revolu- 
tion. Generally they are men who have received Western professional train- 
ing, although they may well have abandoned the practise of their profession 
for a political career. To cite a few outstanding examples, Gandhi is a widely 
travelled man educated in Britain and South Africa, Nehru a British educated 
lawyer, Sun Yat-sen a product of medical education in Hong Kong, Quezon 
and Osmena American-trained lawyers, Soekarno a Dutch-trained engineer, 
Nguyen Ai-quoc a Paris student and a world traveller, and Luang Pradit a 
French-trained lawyer. These clearly are not men who are likely to repre- 
sent merely the anachronistic traditions of an old society. Indeed, they are 
peculiarly the product of the new world which is being thrust upon the old. 

Similarly, it is the urban and somewhat industrialized areas which are 
normally the centers of nationalist aspirations, as it is the urban workers, 
torn from their traditional roots, and not the settled peasantry, who are the 
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first followers of the nationalist leaders. In Asia, as in Europe and the 
Americas, there is a striking coincidence between the spread of the new 
economic life, the modern industrial society based on a money economy, and 
the first stirrings of nationalist movements. The basic situation which gives 
rise to nationalism is that the foundations on which society rested—the 
traditional bonds of the local community, the institutional structure, the local 
economy, the intricate and old-established pattern of culture—are breaking 
down under the pressure of a new economy, new political forces, new social 
concepts, and a new education. The rising men who are the potential leaders 
of the new society find themselves cut off by the old local limitations from 
the broader horizons which have been presented to them, and cut off from 
the jobs and the power which they feel should be theirs by the old anachronis- 
tic aristocracy and, particularly in colonial societies, by the aliens who hold 
the positions of command and of wealth. 

Nor can it be ignored that in so far as the peoples of Southeast Asia have 
been given education on the Western model they have been brought up on 
tales which glorify the achievement of national unity and freedom as a cen- 
tral element in the history of the peoples of Europe and America. Hearing 
the praises sung of the earlier struggles for national independence of other 
peoples, it must seem a logical conclusion to the Southeast Asian that if 
other countries have grown strong, prosperous, and respected through the 
attainment of sovereign national statehood, this must also be the proper goal 
for his own people. Leaving aside the other powerful elements which have 
worked to press that conclusion upon him, it is impossible to ignore the 
great eftects which must have been produced by the constant flood of propa- 
ganda and argument during the recently concluded war stressing the need 
for liberation from alien rulers and the unchallenged rightness of the struggle 
again to achieve freedom. The Atlantic Charter and the doctrine of national 
self determination have surely not passed Southeast Asia by in silence. 

It is an inescapable conclusion that in Southeast Asia all the elements are, 
and for some time have been, present to bring forth nationalist leaders as they 
have been brought forth under more or less similar conditions in other parts 
of the world. There is, furthermore, a strong presumption that the 
masses will increasingly swing in the nationalist direction with the urban 
populations and the more industrialized workers the first to take an active 
part in nationalist movements. It is conceivably still the case that there are 
relatively few convinced and conscious nationalists other than the pro- 
fessional men, the new intelligentsia, and some of the new leadership in the 
ranks of labor. As a movement of protest, however, the nationalist move- 
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ments are likely to draw to themselves many others who have more localized 
grievances, such as government and business employees who feel themselves 
discriminated against or underpaid, the landless or impoverished peasantry, 
the unemployed, persons who have risen to some degree of prominence dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation, and in general all those who are disaffected 
with the present order or the old order. The nationalist movements, like all 
broad political movements, do not couch their appeal solely in nationalist 
terms, but naturally seek to include in their programs all those items of re- 
form which will appeal to different elements of the population. The problem 
in actuality is not as to how many people would respond correctly to ques- 
tions in a public opinion poll concerning their nationalist sentiments, but 
how many will in time of crisis follow the lead of the nationalists in prefer- 
ence to such alternative appeals for their adherence as may be offered them. 

It appears to be a standard characteristic of nationalism, at least in its 
formative stages, that it should lay great stress on its inherent democracy, 
even though the later nationalisms of other countries such as Germany and 
Italy demonstrate all too vividly the dictatorial fallacy which lies embedded 
in the new creed. Apart from the ideological and propaganda appeal of link- 
ing democracy and nationalism, there is the further significant element that 
it is essential for the new leadership to produce a popular base upon which 
it can rest and which will both justify and support its claims. An appeal is 
being made for the building of a new society which challenges the older 
symbols of authority, whether they be rule by divine right, by ancient tra- 
dition, or by imperial grace. To sustain and bolster that appeal it is necessary 
to attempt the demonstration that it is not only in the interests of but also 
by the will of the people. It is one of the dynamic aspects of nationalism, 
linked in this fashion with democracy, that it poses government as some- 
thing in which the ordinary man participates and which he can control. 
Whereas in the pre-nationalist society the political ordering of society is a 
matter which you passively accept, in the nationalist program it is a dynamic 
process in which you play an active part. 

Nationalism involves an appeal to the people, but there is a very real 
problem as to which people will be appealed to and which will follow along 
the nationalist path. The countries of Southeast Asia are peculiarly complex 
in their tangled array of racial, cultural, linguistic, and religious groups, and 
it is unquestionably too much to expect that they will be welded speedily 
into coherent and unified nations. If the latter were to prove to be the case, 
these countries would be virtually unique in history. In fact, the entire 
process of nation-forming is one of considerable obscurity despite the studies 
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which have been made of it. We do not know very much more than that 
people, normally linked by some degree of cultural and linguistic identity, 
are at some formative time in their development welded together in such a 
way as to come to have a sense of common destiny. In this process the effect 
of having at some time formed a single political entity, of having been under 
a single rule, is, as far as one can judge, very frequently a decisive factor. 
On this basis it is reasonable to presume that more or less the present political 
entitities of Southeast Asia will make their appearance as separate nations. 
They have experienced the same history, and have had the same laws, ad- 
ministration, economic system, and cultural influences; their national exist- 
ence is to be gained, whether by persuasion or by struggle, from the same 
authorities. 

The main elements, then, of these nations which are in process of creation 
are likely to be the great body of the native inhabitants of the country, but 
long intervals of time may elapse before the ethnologically related but some- 
what distinct peoples are drawn fully into the national fold. I have in mind 
here, not only the more primitive peoples of the mountains and forests and 
the undisturbed peoples of remoter islands, but such groups as the Moros, 
the Amboinese or the Cambodians. 

Even if these ethnologically related elements are completely absorbed into 
the nation, there is every likelihood that there will still be large settled 
groups of people who will continue to be regarded as minorities which do 
not form a part of the main national communities. In this category, in addition 
to the Europeans and probably a large segment of the Eurasians, the two 
most important groups are the Chinese and the Indians whose own national- 
ism has been one of the sparks igniting the nationalisms of Southeast Asia. 
Everywhere, including independent Siam, there has been resistance to these 
immigrant peoples who are viewed as aliens encroaching on the jobs, the 
power, and the wealth which the nationalists claim for themselves and for 
their own national communities. If the future development follows this un- 
happy line, the countries of Southeast Asia will merely be following an all 
too common pattern. No doubt because of the very nature of nationalism, 
minorities which are not regarded as forming an integral part of the nation 
are excluded from full membership in the state which the nation creates, or 
takes over, as its political and economic instrument. The embattled history 
of Eastern Europe and the Balkans bears adequate witness to the jealous 
concern with which nations newly arrived at statehood watch the efforts of 
minorities to share the rights and privileges attaching to the national ma- 
jority from which the state derives its name and its justification for existence. 
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To these divisive elements within Southeast Asia there must be added 
the further possibility that even if the young nations of the region should 
succeed in achieving their goals they may break up within themselves once 
their first struggles are over. A British writer has commented on the many 
and deep differences between the peoples of India: “Only the presence of an- 
other alien group from whom they were still more markedly distinguished 
could have made them aware that they had anything in common.” In varying 
degree the same comment would apply to the peoples of Southeast Asia, and 
it remains to be seen whether the national unity which they now both boast 
and seek could survive the even more rigorous test of peaceful self-govern- 
ment. Nor can there be anything approaching a guarantee that the economic 
and political democracy which is now inscribed on their banners would not 
fall before the temptations of exploitation and dictatorship. 

In addition to the forces and factors which have been mentioned there are 
also other significant influences entering into the social complex of South- 
east Asia which may at some future time come to occupy a larger place than 
they seem to have at present. The ancient bonds of religion might draw large 
masses of the region into affiliation with their Moslem brethren in India 
and in the lands stretching westwards to the Atlantic. The new creed of 
class solidarity might draw them to throw in their lot with Marxist adherents 
throughout the world. The Japanese slogan of Asia for the Asiatics might 
still come to appeal to them with a force and validity which it has not had up 
to this time, or there might even be a union of the non-white races against 
the whites. All these are speculative possibilities but the practical reality 
of the moment appears to be the drive for the establishment of the unity and 
independence of the nations which are now asserting their claims. 

It may be that federation among these nations, or some of them, will prove 
to be the next step, as has been persuasively advocated both within the region 
and outside it, but such a possibility still seems remote. The difficulties in the 
way of achieving unity within any one of the nations of the region are al- 
ready so great as to cast doubt upon the feasibility of present federation. 
The Soviet Union, the British Commonwealth of Nations and Great Britain 
itself, Canada, Switzerland, Belgium, and in its different fashion the United 
States have all managed to achieve lasting unity despite internal diversity, 
but the general verdict of history runs in an opposite direction. It has been 
the tragedy of Europe that it is divided into many nations, and yet Europe 
with all its experience of nationalism and of bloodshed has so far been unable 
to find the key to the problem of supernational unity. 

To many observers it is a very disturbing thought that there should be a 
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further multiplication of small nations in a world already so divided. This 
problem is not one which can be solved either by idle wishing that national- 
ism did not exist or by seeking forcibly to hold it in check over long periods 
of time. The record of history testifies that peoples who have come to vigor- 
ous and mature assertion of their separate national identity do not lightly 
accept forcible restraints upon their freedom. The answer—if there is to be 
an answer which makes coherent sense—must be in a voluntary union of free 
peoples, each freely giving up some part of its sovereignty that all may live. 
It is in this that the ‘advanced’ peoples of the world can most cogently set an 
example for those who are termed ‘backward.’ 
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HE recent death of H. H. Juynboll in the United States, and the deaths 

of N. J. Krom in the Netherlands, and Willem F. Stutterheim in Java 
during the war years, will be felt as a severe loss by all those who are in- 
terested in the cultures and history of Indonesia. 


Henprik HERMAN JUYNBOLL was born in Delft, Holland, in 1867. He 
studied classical and oriental philology at the University of Leyden, where 
he took his Doctorate in 1893. His thesis dealt with the Old-Javanese version 
of the Sanskrit epic Mahabharata. In 1899 he joined the staff of the Ethno- 
graphical Museum in Leyden. In 1909 he was appointed the Museum’s 
Director, a position which he held until his retirement in 1932. He spent his 
last years in the home of his daughter, Mrs. T. W. L. Scheltema, at Be- 
thesda, Md., where he died on October 25, 1945. 

Dr. Juynboll’s work dealt mainly with the language and literature of 
ancient Java, and he edited a number of important Javanese texts. In 1902 
he published a glossary of the Old-Javanese version of the Hindu epic, 
Ramayana, a poem which he later translated from Kawi into Dutch. His 
Oudjavaansch-Nederlandsch woordenlijst (1923) was the first and is, so far, 
the only comprehensive dictionary of the Old-Javanese Kawi language ever 
to be published. 

However, Dr. Juynboll’s interest was not restricted to the ancient culture 
of Java. As Director of the Ethnographical Museum of Leyden, he pub- 
lished, during the years from 1909 to 1932, a Catalogue of the Museum’s col- 
lections from Indonesia and from the Philippines. This Catalogue, comprising 
twenty-three volumes, richly illustrated and lavishly annotated with biblio- 
graphical references, is unique in its way, no other ethnographical museum 
ever having published its collections with similar completeness and minute- 
ness of detail. Any ethnologist or archeologist interested in the region will 
find ita mine of valuable information. 


Nico.aas JOHANNES Krom, born at ’s-Hertogenbosch in the Netherlands in 
1883, studied classical philology and archeology at the University of 
Leyden. After having taken his Doctorate in 1908, he turned to oriental 
studies, and in 1910 joined the staff of the Archeological Service of the 
Netherlands Indies in Batavia. He was Director of this Service from 1913 to 
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1916 and returned to Europe in 1917. In 1919, he was appointed Professor of 
Colonial History and of Archeology and Ancient History of the Nether- 
lands Indies at the University of Leyden, a position which he held until his 
death in March 1945. As permanent secretary to the Senate of the University, 
he was adamant in opposing German demands for the collaboration of that 
ancient institution. 

Krom contributed a large number of books and articles towards the his- 
tory and archeology of the Netherlands Indies, all of them distinguished by 
enormous erudition and soundness of method. Among his outstanding works 
may be mentioned: his truly monumental book on the Borobodur (The 
Hague, 1920), of which an English translation, Barabudur, archaeological 
description, was published in 1927; Inleiding tot de Hindoe-Javaansche kunst 
(2d ed., in three volumes, 1923), the standard work on the history of ancient 
Javanese art; Het oude Java en zijn kunst (1923), an excellent popular little 
book on ancient Java; L’ Art javanais dans les musées de Hollande et de Java 
(Paris, 1926); The life of the Buddha on the stupa of Barabudur (The Hague, 
1926); Hindoe-Javaansche geschiedenis (2nd ed., The Hague, 1931), the 
standard work on the history of Indonesia during the Hindu-Buddhist period, 
of which an English translation would be highly desirable; further, his con- 
tribution on the history of the same period to Stapel’s history of the Nether- 
lands Indies (Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch-Indié, vol. 1, Het Hindoe-Tijdperk, 
Amsterdam, 1938). 


Wittem Freperick STUTTERHEIM was born in Rotterdam in 1892. He 
studied first, history and the Germanic languages at the University of 
Utrecht, but his studies were soon interrupted by the First World War, 
when he had to join the armed forces of the Netherlands. After having been 
discharged from the army, he took up Arabic, Sanskrit, Indonesian lan- 
guages, and the study of the ancient cultures of India and the East Indies at 
the University of Leyden. He took his Doctorate in 1924 and became a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Archeological Service of the Netherlands Indies in the 
same year. In 1926, he was appointed Director of the Oriental division of a 
junior college in Central Java, i.e. a school in which special emphasis was laid 
on the study of oriental languages, literatures, and cultures. He kept this 
position until his appointment as Director of the Archeological Service in 
1936. After the occupation of the Indies by the Japanese he was immediately 
interned. However, he was released in August, 1942, in order to take care 
of the Borobudur, the Japanese Commander in Chief having been shocked by 
the sight of head-less Buddha statues on this monument. A few weeks later, 
he became seriously ill and died in Bandoeng on September 11th, 1942. 
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Stutterheim was a truly brilliant scholar and had the rare gift of combining 
enormous knowledge with deep insight into the mentality of oriental peoples. 
In his writings, even apparently insignificant and hitherto neglected details 
suddenly took on new and unexpected importance, and even the most tech- 
nical subject became full of life and of more than purely specialist interest. 
All his works are pervaded by his love of Indonesian culture and his genuine 
friendship for the Indonesian peoples. 

After a few early articles, which already gave proof of the author’s 
breadth of interest, Stutterheim made a magnificent start with his book on 
the different variants of the Rama-legend and on its representations in the 
arts of India and Southeast Asia (Rama-legenden und Rama-reliefs in In- 
donesien, 2 vols., Munich, 1925). The number of his contributions towards the 
knowledge of the ancient cultures of Java and Bali is exceedingly large. One 
of his most interesting articles, “The meaning of the Hindu-Javanese candi,” 
was published in the Journal of the American Oriental society. His book on the 
Borobudur (Tjandi Baraboedoer, Batavia, 1929) gave a completely new inter- 
pretation of the meaning and the origins of that great Buddhist monument. 
It is one of those Dutch books which should most certainly be translated into 
English. That applies also to his textbook on the history of civilization in the 
East Indies (Leerboek der Indische cultuurgeschiedenis, 3 vols., Batavia, 
1932). His Pictorial history of civilization in Java offers a rich collection of 
photographs illustrating the whole history of that island from prehistoric 
times to the present. Two of Stutterheim’s books deal more specifically 
with the island of Bali, one with its antiquities (Oudheden van Bali, 2 vols., 
Singaradja, Bali, 1929-30), and one with Indian influences in old-Balinese art 
(London: India Society, 1935). 

Stutterheim was also a Conservator of the Archeological Section of the 
Museum of Batavia, a member of the Board of Directors of the Royal 
Batavian Society, a Corresponding Member of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences in Amsterdam, and of the India Society in London. When the East 
Indies Institute of America (now Southeast Asia Institute) was founded in 
1941, it elected him as its first Corresponding Member. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA INSTITUTE 
(formerly East Indies Institute of America) 





HIS special issue on the Netherlands Indies has been prepared with 

the collaboration of the Southeast Asia Institute (formerly East Indies 
Institute of America), 15 West 77th Street, New York City, which enlisted 
the cooperation of its membership to write all the articles on the Nether- 
lands Indies, as indicated in the introduction to the issue. 

Attention is drawn to the Institute’s recent change of name, which was 
made by a majority decision of the membership and which makes it clear 
that the Institute’s area of research and study comprises the East Indies, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Burma, Siam and Indo-China. 

Information about the Southeast Asia Institute and its activities: 


DaTE ForMep: July 31st 1941. 


Boarp oF Directors: 
Adriaan J. Barnouw, President; Ralph Linton, Margaret Mead, Vice- 
Presidents; A. Arthur Schiller, Treasurer; Jan. O. M. Broek, Edwin R. 
Embree, Rupert Emerson, Evett D. Hester, Claire Holt, Raymond Ken- 
nedy, F.H. Visman, John K. Wright, Directors. 
Robert Heine-Geldern, Research Associate; Natalie Gurney, Executive 
Secretary. 


MemMBERSHIP: 326, including as Active (Professional) Members most of 
the scholars and specialists in the United States whose work relates to 
Southeast Asia, as well as some Supporting Members, and a few Honorary, 
Corresponding, Associate, Life and Student Members, who are generally 
interested in the area. 


ANNvAL Dues: Active (Professional) : $3; Supporting: $10; Life Member- 
ship: $100; Student Membership: $1.50. Apart from individuals, Sup- 
porting Members include: American Geographical Society, American 
Museum of Natural History, Arnold Arboretum, Buffalo Museum of 
Science, Columbia University, Coolidge Foundation, Denver Art Mu- 
seum, Silliman University in the Philippines, Viking Fund and Yale 
University. 


FINANCED By: Grants, donations and membership dues: 
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OBJECTIVES: 


1. To stimulate or conduct scholarly studies and research relating to the 
East Indies, the Philippines, Malaya, Burma, Siam and Indo-China. 

2. To serve as a bond of union among scholars and cultural institutions in 
the United States and in Southeast Asia for purposes of collaboration 
and coordination of information and research. 

3. To promote in the United States better knowledge of Southeast Asia, 
its cultures and peoples. 

. 4. To cooperate in furnishing scholarships and fellowships and to extend 

i any other aid to students of Southeast Asia and its culture and to 
students from Southeast Asia who wish to study in the United 
States. 

5. To publish and to encourage the publication of books, pamphlets, 

periodicals and articles dealing with Southeast Asia. 





ACTIVITIES 


In addition to the research projects outlined below, the Institute is de- 

veloping five services: 

1. A research service for scholars and institutions. This includes selection 
of bibliographies, advice on courses of study, sources and procedure 
for particular research. 

2. A research and information service for government agencies. Such agencies 

‘ approach the Institute from time to time for confidential advice 
and information about the different countries of Southeast Asia. 

3. Services to publishers in examining and advising on manuscripts pre- 
sented to them, which deal with Southeast Asia. 

4. An extensive general educational service. 
Including bibliographical advice of a more elementary kind, advice on 
lecturers for meetings and university courses, and replies to queries 
of all kinds on Southeast Asia. 

5. Services to Institute members, including all the above and also: 
(a) compilation of selected bibliographies on specialized subjects 

relating to Southeast Asia (sent free to members), 

Te (b) announcement to members of particular new publications on 

: Southeast Asia, frequently with a reduced price offer, 

F (c) Introductions are arranged for visiting scholars, both to other 

scholars and to institutions not already known to them, 
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(d) Regular bi-monthly dinners for members in New York and in 
Washington D. C., where discussions are opened by special- 
ists in the various fields. 


BRANCHES 


The Institute has recently started its first branch, located at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, California. Dr. Jan. O. M. Broek and Dr. 
Edwin Loeb, both of that University, have been appointed Director and 
Honorary Secretary of the Branch. 

It is hoped in time to start other branches, not only in the United States, 
but also in the countries of Southeast Asia and in Europe. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Bibliography: A complete and up-to-date bibliographical card index on 
Southeast Asia is being built up, arranged by regions and subjects. A se- 
lected Bibliography on Southeast Asia of about 1,500 titles has been pre- 
pared in cooperation with the American Council of Learned Societies, and 
is to be published. Regular selected bibliographies are compiled from the 
basic card index. 

Survey of Studies on Southeast Asia at American Universities and Colleges: This 
Survey, published August, 1943, has been distributed to all organizations, 
institutions and learned societies interested in Southeast Asia, as well as 
to American universities and colleges. Copies are available, upon request. 

Specialists and Lecturers on Southeast Asia: In connection with the above Sur- 
vey, the Institute has compiled and published a 75-page booklet of lec- 
turers on Southeast Asia and adjacent regions, giving full details of lec- 
turers and the subjects of their proposed lectures and courses. Copies 
of this are available, upon request. 

The Institute is also building up a file of specialists in various fields of 
study relating to Southeast Asia, and has cooperated with other organiza- 
tions in building up their files of experts with specialized regional knowl- 
edge of Southeast Asia. 

List of Monuments in the Netherlands East Indies: Upon the request of the 
Committee on the Protection of Monuments, a comprehensive list was 
prepared of monuments in the Netherlands East Indies which should be 
protected by reason of their cultural value or their religious importance 
for the local population. The actual locations of these monuments were 
subsequently indicated on maps supplied by the Committee. 
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Selected Annotated List of Collections, Learned Institutions and Museums in the 
Netherlands Indies: In recent weeks the Institute prepared this further list 
of irreplaceable collections and institutions which might be in jeopardy at 
the present time and therefore in need of protection. The data were sent to 
official and unofficial agencies in the United States, in England and in the 
Netherlands and the Institute has been informed that protective precau- 
tions are being taken. 

Adat Law: The Institute, in collaboration with the Netherlands Information 
Bureau, is producing an edited and annotated English translation of Be- 
ginselen en stelsel van het adatrecht, by Dr. B. Ter Haar, which is an intro- 
duction to Indonesian customary law, adat. Dr. A. Arthur Schiller and 
Dr. E. Adamson Hoebel are in charge of this project and have nearly 
completed it. It will be the first work ever published on the subject in the 
English language. Thanks are due to the Coolidge Foundation for a grant- 
in-aid which makes publication possible. _ 

The Kalingas; Their Institutions and Custom Law, by Dr. R. F. Barton. A mim- 
eographed edition was produced with the help of the Department of the 
Interior, and a number of copies distributed to government agencies, 
libraries and scholars. Efforts are now being made to publish the complete 
book, with illustrations and maps. 

Animistic Beliefs and Religious Practices af the Javanese: The Institute_trans- 
lated and edited a collection of papers on this subject, based on lectures 
given in Sumatra by Raden Supatmo, for the benefit of administrators of 
the United States Rubber Company there. Mimeographed copies are 
available, upon request. 

Prehistoric Research in Indonesia: This 96-page treatise written by the Insti- 
tute’s Research Associate, Dr. R. Heine-Geldern, has recently been pub- 
lished in Science and scientists in the Netherlands Indies (edited by Drs. 
Honig and Verdoorn). Reprints are available upon request. Thanks are 
due to the Viking Fund for a grant-in-aid which made the research pos- 
sible. 

Guide to Research and Study on the Cultures and Peoples of Burma: This is now 
being written by Dr. R. Heine-Geldern, as the first of the series of Guides 
to Research enumerated below, under Future Work. 

Special Issues of the Far Eastern Quarterly: At the request of the editors the 
Institute has now organized the articles in three issues of the Far Eastern 
QuartTerLy: (1) November, 1942: a special issue on Southeast Asia. 

(2) February, 1945: a special issue on the Philippines. (3) February, 
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in the 1946: the present special issue on the Netherlands East Indies. The Insti- 
rer list tute enlisted the cooperation of its membership to write the articles in 
irdy at these 3 issues, and copies are available upon request. 
sent to Detailed Reports of Work: giving names of all members, financial statements, 
in the etc. Available upon request. 3 
yrecau- Other Publications: The Institute has cooperated in the publication of the fol- 
lowing: The structure of Netherlands Indian economy, by Dr. J. H. Boeke 
mation (Institute of Pacific Relations, 1942), and, with grants-in-aid from the 
of Be- Coolidge Foundation, The people of Alor: a socio-psychological study of an 
 intro- East Indian island, by Dr. Cora DuBois (University of Minnesota Press, 
ler and 1944). 
nearly Exhibitions: Several exhibitions have been organized by the Institute, for 
‘in the example: “Designs and techniques in textiles of the East Indies,” New 
 grant- York, January 22 to March 10, 1942; an Exhibition on the East Indies 
shown in 1942 at the Library of Congress; and an Exhibition on the Arts 
\ mim- of the East Indies, at the Century Association, New York, December 10, 
of the 1942 to January 8, 1943. The Institute was instrumental in helping to 
encies, build up the permanent collection of Indonesian Art at the Buffalo Mu- 
mplete seum of Science. In October, 1945, the Institute also collaborated with 
the American Museum of Natural History in arranging a special Oriental 
: trans- Week, during which Institute members gave daily demonstrations of 
ectures oriental puppets and also set up exhibits of Javanese puppets and a scene 
tors of from a Balinese shadow play. At the same time the Institute arranged a 
ies are small exhibition of the pictures of the late artist, Carl Newland Werntz, 
typifying life in Java, Sumatra, Bali and the Philippines. 
e Insti- Future Work: Apart from development of the research services mentioned 
on pub- above, the Institute is now working on a detailed program of suggested 
y Drs. post-war research in Southeast Asia. It is hoped that this will result in the 
iks are publication of a “Guide for research and study on Southeast Asiatic 
ch pos- cultures and peoples,” which will be composed of 16 separate research 
guides on the following areas: Assam; Burma; Siam; French Indo-China; 
is now British Malaya; Andaman and Nicobar Islands; Sumatra and adjacent 
Guides islands; islands west of Sumatra; Java and Madura; Bali and Lombok; 
Lesser Sunda Islands; Borneo; Celebes and adjacent islands; Moluccas, 
ors the Southwest and Southeast Islands; Philippines; Formosa;—each guide to 
ASTERN deal with the following subjects: anthropo-geography, physical anthro- 
pology, languages, archaeology, history, ethnography and ethnology, 
bruary, religion, literature, culture contacts and applied anthropology, main cen- 
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ters of study, bibliography. The Institute believes that planned research is 
urgently needed, if, during the accelerated process of cultural levelling 
likely to take place in the post-war period, important information is not 
to be lost for science forever. It is hoped that the suggested research 
program may also contribute to future international collaboration in the 
Southeast Asiatic field. A memorandum on the above project, written by 
Dr. R. Heine-Geldern (under a grant-in-aid from the Viking Fund), will be 
published in the April, 1946, issue of the American anthropologist, under 
the title “Research on Southeast Asia, problems and suggestions.”’ Re- 
prints will be available, upon request. 
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Pioneer settlement in the Asiatic tropics. By Karu J. Petzer. American Geo- 
graphical Society special publication No. 29. New York: Institute of 
Pacific Relations, 1945. xviii, 290 p. $5.00. 


Emerging from the long and almost total blackout resulting from Japanese 
occupation, Southeast Asia has resumed the not always enviable place in the 
headlines which only the Japanese attack had previously given it. It is in- 
evitable in the case of an area about which so little is generally known as 
Southeast Asia that the headlines should bring with them a flood of distorted 
and frequently ill-conceived speculations. The war, the period of Japanese 
rule, and the aftermath of Allied victory must have the profoundest conse- 
quences for the future of the area and its people, but considerable time must 
pass before we are in a position to make an eftective and coherent appraisal of 
the real nature of these consequences. Under such conditions it is peculiarly 
useful to be able to turn to as scholarly and basic a study of the area as that 
of Dr. Pelzer. 

The principal theme which he has set himself in this work is that of govern- 
ment-sponsored settlement activities in the Philippines and the Netherlands 
Indies, his original plan of including Malaya and Indochina as well having 
been disrupted by the war. The three opening chapters, however, are de- 
voted to a brief and somewhat technical survey of the principal forms of 
indigenous agriculture found in the area, ranging from primitive food- 
gathering involving little or no cultivation of crops to highly skilled seden- 
tary cultivation focusing primarily on rice. These chapters on land use of 
different types lay the foundation for his more intensive study of the efforts 
of the Philippine and Indies governments to meet their problems of over- 
population. 

In the case of the Philippines, Dr. Pelzer, while commenting with much 
favor on the American and Filipino policy of avoiding “the danger of the 
monopolization of the public domain by powerful corporations,” lays stress 
on the dangers and problems inherent in the existence of a large mass of 
tenant farmers and of farmers owning plots too small to furnish them any 
adequate livelihood. This situation leads inevitably not only to gross poverty 
and ignorance and the evils of a flourishing usury, but also to a continued rule 
by caciques which threatens the ability of the Philippines to set up and main- 
tain a free and active democracy. In his view it is essential for the economic 
and political well-being of the islands that a vigorous policy of land reform 
be introduced looking toward the speedy breaking up of the large estates of 
the church, corporations, and individual land owners. 


225 
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Although the basic pressures leading to governmentally sponsored settle- 
ment and colonization projects were much the same in the Philippines and the 
Indies, the methods utilized by the two countries differed sharply from each 
other, and Dr. Pelzer performs a useful service in presenting a comparative 
analysis both of the earlier history and of the more recent experiences of the 
National Land Settlement Administration in the Philippines and of the Cen- 
tral Commission for Migration and Colonization of Natives in the Indies. 
It is one of his most interesting general conclusions that many of the out- 
standing differences between the two systems derive from the fact that the 
Philippines were well on their way toward achieving full national independence 
and hence regarded colonization as a national adventure led by Filipinos 
whereas in the Indies it was necessarily carried on within the framework of 
colonial administration: ‘‘Although Indonesians participated in the work of 
the colonization commission the ultimate responsibility was entirely in the 
hands of Netherlanders.”’ As he points out, in some technical respects this 
difference did not always work out to the advantage of the Philippine 
projects, but he appears convinced that the balance is in favor of the national 
and popular enthusiasm evoked by the Commonwealth. It is Dr. Pelzer’s 
hope that the experience in the work of colonization which has been gained 
in the Philippines and the Indies will be utilized in other areas of Southeast 
Asia confronted by similar problems, and he suggests the need, to be met 
perhaps through a broadly representative regional council, for a pooling of 
both experience and scientific manpower. 

The value of the book is enhanced by a number of photographs, by maps, 
and by a series of statistical tables which summarize the agricultural and 
colonization data with which Dr. Pelzer is concerned. 


Rupert EMERSON 
Washington, D. C. 


Asia on the move. Population pressure, migration, and resettlement in Eastern 
Asia under the influence of war and want. By Bruno Lasker. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1945. Issued under the auspices of the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. xiii, 207 p. $3.00. 


At the 1927 biennial session of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Dr. 
Carl L. Alsberg of Stanford University spoke of the tremendous importance 
of the population problem in Pacific affairs and the imperative need for in- 
ternational research into the problems of land utilization, subsistence versus 
cash agriculture, and living standards. A leading English authority on 
British practical politics, in my presence, questioned their importance and 
asked him whether anything had been written on the alleged population 
problem. Since that time, interest in and knowledge of demography have in- 
creased tremendously—witness the activities of the International Labour 
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Office, the Scripps Foundation, the Princeton School of Public Affairs and 
the Population Association of America, the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
government census bureaus, et cetera. As a result, the world is far wiser so far 
as problems of mortality, fertility, migration and regions are concerned, even 
though existing knowledge is still based on too few and too crude observa- 
tions. 

This present study is courageous. For many reasons this is true; we 
might single out the differences which exist from country to country and also 
from region and locality within the individual country, the unsatisfactory 
data on vital statistics, and political uncertainties. There are other factors 
to be considered also. All in all, the question marks in any study of this nature 
are numerous, especially since there is no certain evidence (probably the 
contrary is partly true) that Western experience can set the patterns for 
Eastern demography. 

The author’s treatment is sociological and psychological rather than 
economic and statistical, yet considering the size of the book there is abun- 
dance of the latter information. Political, strategical, and military aspects 
of an international character are little considered. The catholic nature of 
the treatment, as well as its intellectual challenge, is illustrated by the follow- 
ing quotation from the Foreword: “There is no more popular cause in the 
East, and especially among the younger people, than the demand for better 
instruments, no prestige more eagerly sought than that of the man who 
knows how to operate a machine.” The author is chiefly concerned ‘“‘with 
recent events and present conditions as ingredients in an acutely problematic 
social situation,” so far as they relate to the movements of populations in 
Eastern Asia. Except for the Appendix on Indian Immigration, the remainder 
of Asia is not considered. One does not find, therefore, an account of the 
epoch-making Graeco-Turkish Exchange of population in the early 1920s, 
or the persistent agitation for Palestinian migration and settlement. Thought- 
ful attention is given to short-run and long-run movements, temporary and 
permanent settlement, internal versus political frontier movements, and to 
the recognition that the traditionally conservative nature of rural peoples 
and the different stages of civilization of Asiatic peoples are prime migration 
factors. 

The volume is divided into six Parts as follows: Land and Population, 
War and Internal Migration, International Migration, Postwar Prospects, 
Emigration Beyond Asia, Temporary Measures of Relief (trade oppor- 
tunity, short-term labor migration, international amenity), and Conclusions 
(general conclusions, resources and adaptability, relief and population policy, 
the need for concerted planning). There is an appendix on Indian Emigration 
Beyond Asia, a good index, no photographs, hundreds of footnotes through- 
out the text, and two sketch maps in the inside covers. The inclusion of 
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demographic charts and more maps would enhance its value, particularly 
since the topics are so numerous and the areas so different and vast. The con- 
tents are timely, well-chosen, and succinctly treated. Parts I, II, III, and V 
will receive the greatest acceptance by most persons (incidentally there 
could be a chapter on Immigration from America to parallel Chapter 10, 
Immigration from Europe). Part IV, Postwar Prospects, and Part VI, Con- 
clusions, will be accepted with less unanimity, for while the author has been 
most careful to use numerous leading authorities to blend his own interpreta- 
tions, it does seem that legislation and politics receive too scant attention. 
Although the reviewer does not wish to stress too strongly these and other 
political affairs, for they are usually the resultants of basic demographic 
conditions, nevertheless for the immediate future they may dominate the 
situation in more than one country. It should be added that this book was 
written before the defeat of Germany and of Japan, before the San Francisco 
Conference. 

Asia on the move has a real place in present literature; one may go further 
by claiming that it is a “‘must’” volume for viewing the Orient in retrospect 
as well as in future perspective. Wisely, the author has adopted the historical 
point of view and recounted enough to give the reader an awareness of the 
why and wherefore of the present situation. Not that all scholars and others 
will be satisfied with the brief outlines presented, yet within its small com- 
pass further narration would tend to throw the prime objective out of bal- 
ance. Fortunately, the author writes with understanding and authority, since 
his travels in Asia, his books and articles on the Philippines and other Eastern 
regions, his access to Institute of Pacific Relations files, and his broad and 
tolerant social philosophy equip him for a most difficult task. To present this 
vast, complicated subject in less than 200 pages is a tribute to the author’s 
skill. 

At the San Francisco Conference, the Panama Delegation distinguished 
itself by proposing the establishment of an International Office of Migration. 
For reasons unknown to the reviewer, this perhaps greatest of all inter- 
national questions was not accorded specific mention in the Charter. The 
movement of peoples, voluntary and otherwise, constitutes the focal point 
of national and world economies. 


Exiot G. Mears 
Stanford University 


Security in the Pacific. A preliminary report of the ninth conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations. Evirev sy T. A. Bisson AND Bruno LasKER. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945. xiii, 169 p. $2.00. 


The Ninth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, with repre- 
sentation from all the national councils save Japan, met at Hot Springs, 
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Virginia, January 6 to 17, 1945, just in advance of such compelling events as 
the San Francisco Conference, the end of the European war, the ratification 
by the Senate of the San Francisco Charter, the Potsdam Conference, the 
entry of Russia into the Japanese war, and the surrender of Japan. The Con- 
ference was, as the editor declares, a fitting prelude to these and other great 
events of the present year. To what extent did the discussions and findings 
of the Conference influence such events? The sessions were privileged, and 
limited to the personnel of the several delegations. The present publication 
is only a most general summary of the discussions and conclusions, and is 
of real significance only to those who attended and shared in the discussions. 
Summaries of oral proceedings can only be appreciated and understood against 
a background of such actual participation. This fact expressly limits the 
value of publications like this, and contracts their influence and effect. 
Nevertheless, as an occasional IPR conferee, I regard both the Conference 
and the publication as of significance. 

The first inquiry dealt with the most important developments during 
1944 within and between the United Nations which might lead to a durable 
peace. These were set forth by the respective heads of national delegations. 
Little integration or coordination appears in the statements which appear 
seriatim in the first chapter. It is a dull and uninteresting introduction to what 
follows. 

By far the best discussion was on the future of Japan, including the effects 
of defeat on her and what principles should be applied to her in defeat and 
under occupation. Attention was given possible reaction in Japan, the several 
groups of Japanese opinion, armistice conditions, disarmament, the methods 
and procedure of occupation, and the treatment of the Emperor and the 
zaibatsu. The possibilities of democracy and the transformation of Japan 
into a non-aggressive member of the family of nations concluded this dis- 
cussion. There was a commendable absence of rancor and feeling under this 
heading. It appears that sharp differences of opinion were set forth on all 
angles of the subject. 

Economic progress and recovery in Pacific countries seemed to follow 
the pattern of the data papers of the Conference and the research publications 
of the IPR in the economic field, which are familiar to most people interested 
in the Far Eastern area. China, as one might expect, received most attention, 
with India competing for time and space. For the abundant life in the Pacific, 
expanding world production was found to be necessary. Considerable repeti- 
tion of the former economic discussions of the IPR appeared. What can be 
done to make these economic round tables interesting, and based on new 
trends and new materials? 

The discussion of race problems and relations seems especially signifi- 
cant. While brief, much of moment was said. Especially important was the 
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discussion of the Japanese perversion of race problems and questions in Asia. 
The material on cultural and educational measures is scanty, and not very 
original or constructive. 

The future of dependent areas. provided a fertile field, with fairly adequate 
coverage. I fail to find reference to or inclusion of the work on trusteeship 
by Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe and his Washington committee of the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of Peace. The summary of discussions 
indicates a general leaning toward international trusteeship as an abstract 
principle, but little inclination on the part of the individual delegations to 
place their lost territories in process of liberation under international control. 
Delegations whose countries appear least able under modern conditions 
to provide protection against aggression were adamant for the return of such 
territories to themselves. 

The discussion of collective security was overshadowed by the Dum- 
barton Oaks Agreement and the approaching San Francisco Conference. 
The regional phase of a universal principle or institution sustains the same 
relation as the arm to the body. This section lacks a certain vitality because 
it deals only with a phase or part, and not the whole. Moreover, the “Big 
Five” of the United Nations Organization are also Pacific powers, and all 
considerations of security in respect of the Pacific area will automatically 
arise under the general and global organs of the United Nations Charter. 

The concluding statements of representatives of the delegations indicated 
in each case an attachment to the principles of the Dumbarton Oaks Agree- 
ment. That each delegation had a special solicitude for its own position in 
the security scheme of things is not surprising, and even commendable. It 
is important, however, that each country, in asserting its own interest, 
should expect and understand such expression of national interest by others. 

Former Conference Proceedings of the IPR have enjoyed expensive and 
impressive publishing, as well as detailed reporting. This paper-covered 
condensation is a more fitting mode of preserving the findings of the Con- 
ference, which are soon out of date and which, as indicated above, are of 
interest and value mainly to the participants. Messrs. Bisson and Lasker 
have done a good job of editing. 

Cuar.es E. Martin 

University or Washington 


The Asian legacy and American life. Essays arranged and edited by ArTHUR 
E. Curisty. Published in co-operation with The East and West Associa- 
tion. New York: John Day Company, 1945. x, 276 p. $3.50. 


This series of essays by various individuals is interesting, in places stimu- 
lating, and, on the whole, well-arranged. The opening essay, ““The Sense of 
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the Past,” by Mr. Christy, is a learned and meaty discussion of certain basic 
contacts. After stressing the importance of the problem of the Occidental 
debt to the Orient, the author proceeds to show in considerable detail, both 
literary and historical, what the development has been. Professor Christy 
points out that the discovery of the East and of the new world led to self- 


discovery, as well as to external exploration for mercenary and religious 
reasons. 


Ignorance of the physical world before arduous and dangerous exploration led 
to the inner secrets of unknown continents has never been regarded as a mark of 
weakness in the European intellect. Similar ignorance of the inner spirit or meaning 
of foreign cultures cannot be fairly regarded as a mark of dullness of mind and in- 
sensitivity of soul. 

The persistent ignoring by cultural historians of the Oriental contribution to the 
imaginative and spiritual life of Europe stems of course from their sense of values 
and their homekeeping tendencies. It rises no less from the sentiment that the record 
consists chiefly of manifestations of credulity and ignorance. 


It might also be remarked that such ignorance stems, in part, from ig- 
norance of the languages involved. In spite of all translation, there is a re- 
luctance to use data, available in translation only, by such scholars as are 
desirous of going straight to the sources and of checking their data in terms 
of ultimate accuracy. Among other points treated by Professor Christy are 


the idealization of China, which persists even to the present day, and which 
does so much damage to a realistic interpretation of that country, and natural 
religion and its effect upon theological thinking in the 17th century. It might 
also have been noted in some detail that it was the Confucian and not the 
Buddhist tradition which entered Europe through the Jesuits. The per- 
sistence of the domination of the Confucian spirit has again done much to 
obscure our knowledge of Chinese mental processes. Another extremely in- 
teresting discussion by Professor Christy is that of the impact on the imagi- 
nation of the Occident from the Orient. 

To this reviewer, the second essay, ““The Orient and Western Music,” 
by Dr. Sachs, is the least satisfactory because it seems to have been written 
much more for the music specialist than for the general reader. It is very 
difficult for the ordinary layman who is not acquainted with the various 
sonorities and who is unprepared to reproduce from a physical impact what 
is meant by modes, to understand the appeal of Oriental music to the spe- 
cialist. 

The essay on ““The Orient and Western Art’”’ by Laurence P. Roberts, 
which has a number of illustrations, is very significant in showing how men 
like Toulouse-Lautrec were influenced by the Chinese color prints. Walter 
T’. Swingle’s discussion, “Our Agricultural Debt to Asia,” is filled with a 
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vast amount of detail. I remember hearing Dr. Swingle remark that there are 
1,500 edible plants in China. It is certainly true that he has done more work 
to make these known and available than anyone else in the United States. 
He discusses a great many of them in detail and gets these facts from the 
Pen tsao, the translation of which he has done so much to stimulate and for- 
ward. 

The “Ties That Bind,” by Penrose and Caldwell, is the most pedestrian 
of the essays. It ends with this statement: “It is the part of wisdom for us to 
open up all possible channels for the interflow of mutual understanding, thus 
strengthening and increasing in number and effectiveness the many ‘ties that 
bind.’ ” The authors give a great many statistics, have something to say 
about Zionism, about the various societies which work for international 
amity, present some bibliography, and discuss various early missionaries. 
There are also statistics about a number of Protestant colleges, but, on the 
whole, the essay does not make very interesting reading. 

“The Orient and Contemporary Poetry,” by John Gould Fletcher, is a 
personal account of the rise of the imagistic movement in English literature. 
The Oriental background of this type of poetry, the effect of such men as 
Fenollosa and Pound upon its early stages and Mr. Fletcher’s own part are 
all clearly set forth. What comes out in very strong relief is that the Japanese 
tanka and hokku are much more easily comprehended than is Chinese poetry, 
unless that poetry can be read in its ideographic form. Nowhere so clearly 
than in such translators as Mlle. Gauthier and Riickert is this fact evident. 
When a translator does not know the Chinese ideographs, he misses so much 
of the overtones of the Chinese poetry in which the ideographs themselves 
often take the place of the descriptive adjective, that any attempt to fill them 
out, as Miss Lowell did, or to leave them out entirely, as Legge did in his 
pedestrian efforts, is a betrayal of the real character of the material. Cer- 
tainly German translators like Bethge are no better than their English con- 
fréres, and only Waley, through the combination of his literary skill and 
his knowledge of the language, has made any successful translation from the 
Chinese. 

Professor Tindall’s ““Transcendentalism in Contemporary Literature” is a 
witty and, in places, maliciously funny treatment of some of the leaders in 
that movement. It is the brightest and most readable of the essays in the 
book. Professor Hocking’s “Living Religions and a World Faith” is 
serious, broad-minded, and intelligent. 

Mr. Coomaraswamy’s “Understanding and Reunion: An Oriental Per- 
spective’ seems to me rather confused. It is neither a clear presentation of 
the idea nor is it, in spite of the article, a very scientific treatment. The 
emphasis on the dance does not correlate well with the rest of the work. 
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Mrs. Buck’s “Conclusion: East and West” carries through an idea first 
presented by Dr. Hu Shih, in an address in London in 1924, that it is unjust 
to the West to regard it as entirely materialistic and wrong to say that the 
East is essentially imperialistic. Mrs. Buck feels that “We of the West 
need to have happiness restored to us, not through a new spiritual rebirth, 
in the sense of a new religion, but through a plain and simple return to what 
makes people really happy. The East is right about it—what makes a human 
being happy is to feel himself wanted and understood and appreciated. The 
fabulous courtesy of the East is not a ritual, but simply oil to grease the 
machinery of human relationships.” 

‘“‘And the people of the East need from us the physical aids which will 
make them still more happy—science to heal diseased bodies and to remove 
a crushing labor and to provide more food.”’ 


GeorceE H. Danton 
Union College 


United States shipping in transpacific trade, 1922-1938. By Watrter A. 
Raptus. Stanford University: Stanford University Press, 1944. xvi, 204 p. 
$3.50. 


The clear and straightforward book under review takes an important 
place in the growing literature of Pacific navigation and trade, a body of 
information which calls for the preparation of a convenient student’s guide 
and a well-illustrated popular pamphlet. Though completed during war-time, 
Dr. Radius’ study stops short of the beginning of the war in the Pacific. 
Dramatic recent changes exhibit sharply the need of a sequel taking up the 
story from 1939, particularly in view of the active efforts of shipping men 
to arrange for postwar business. 

The research is primarily an analysis of the contents of the varying and 
unsatisfactory statistical publications of the United States government’s 
shipping agencies and a discussion of the policies and background forces 
which have resulted in American shipping legislation. Anyone who has 
attempted to secure from government publications an adequate account of 
some phase of the country’s transpacific shipping and trade, on either a 
national or a local basis, will appreciate the author’s resourcefulness and will 
hope for the success of recent efforts to secure a number of improvements in 
statistical forms. Increase of the paper work of traders and shippers is 
unwelcome, but it cannot be avoided if national and regional policy-makers 
are to have that microscopic information on which public and commercial 
decisions of vital importance must be based. There is need of supplementary 
studies of the transpacific shipping and trade of several subregions and cities 
of the United States, considered as a phase of their external relations with 
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other parts of the nation and the rest of the world; the time has passed when 
external relations can be treated simply on a broad nation-to-nation basis. 

Well equipped with tables and charts, which the text interprets precisely, 
United States shipping in transpacific trade, 1922-1938 notes general features 
of the nation’s transpacific trade and shipping (exclusive of Australasia), 
discusses the character, problems, and interrelations of the transpacific com- 
merce of United States coastal districts from 1922 through 1938, describes 
the shipping routes used in 1938, and considers the influence of American 
merchant marine policy on transpacific shipping. Occasional summaries and 
the repetition of essential facts in different contexts assist the reader. In view 
of the author’s limitation of his objectives the omission of Asiatic sources 
from his bibliography is acceptable. The index is good. 

Some readers will regret the failure of the book to take Canadian trans- 
pacific shipping into account even briefly, and to recognize an emerging 
Northeast-Pacific consciousness and signs of North American solidarity. 
(Note Charles J. Woodsworth’s Canada and the Orient, Toronto, 1941.) 

Overseas shipping business operates competitively in the changing condi- 
tions of the international scene; adjustment of it to the economic, political, 
and military aims of the nation presents difficulties which may attract in- 
creasing attention from agencies of the United Nations. Their scrutiny of 
problems will be aided by Dr. Radius’ picture of essential facts and relation- 
ships. While many of these items could advantageously be listed here, a 
brief indication of the author’s general point of view must suffice. 

Dr. Radius thinks that, “‘so long as American shipping concentrates upon 
inflexible two-way services from limited areas,” the possibility of its be- 
coming stronger in the export trade of individual districts will “be restricted 
by the small volume of imports” and that Liberty ships could be “employed 
more efficiently in irregular trades than as liners competing with faster vessels 
more suitable for liner services’ (pp. 138 and 185). Pointing to past evils 
and failures he urges a new approach to shipping problems. He questions 
the subsidizing of “unnecessary inefficiencies in foreign services to protect 
local interests” (p. 186). 

It may be asked also whether improved aviation will rob steamship lines 
of much of their passenger traffic and a noticeable part of their high-rate 
freight. 


ELpon GrIFFIN 
Seattle 


China’s crisis. By Lawrence K. Rostncer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1945. xii, 259, xiii p. $3.00. 


In mid-1944, Mr. Rosinger published China’s wartime politics 1937-1944, 
a brief and only fairly adequate survey of phases of an important subject. 
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Approximately eight months later there appeared the above-mentioned 
volume, much less brief and far more adequate. A considerable part of the 
value of the earlier study lies in the documents which exceed in bulk the text 
itself. The later volume, twice the size of its forerunner and many many 
times as good, is accompanied by no documents, the latter having now been 
digested and become part of the living whole—indeed, a very living and 
vivid whole. 

The earlier, rather factual, monograph contained but little evidence of 
what is demonstrated throughout the later volume, viz., the author’s ability 
to write pungently, and in “philosophical” strain, of events, conditions, in- 
stitutions and personalities in China, which must be handled in this manner if 
they are to mean much to those who lack long first-hand experience in the 
orient. “Perhaps more than most nations,” writes Mr. Rosinger, in his 
Preface: Facing the Issues, “China has suffered from being ‘typed.’ The 
sharp differences between China and the West in race, language, tradition, 
and international standing have frequently led to ignorant reactions in other 
countries. . . . Ask the Chinese soldier . . . desperately in need of supplies, 
whether time is of no importance. Ask the Chinese bank clerk who is still 
wearing the suit he bought in Shanghai seven years ago whether it makes no 
difference to him how long the war lasts. . . . And ask the Chinese scholar 
whether in the last three decades—or the last three hundred—‘pacifist’ 
China has fought fewer civil and foreign wars than other nations.”’ And, then, 
the author goes on to point out the dangers inherent in the continued “‘typ- 
ing” of China during the course of the war just ended (in its military, naval 
and air phases). ““Once Americans underrated changes in China and stressed 
the survival of that country’s outworn past. Later the pendulum swung to the 
other extreme: progress was exaggerated, goals were mistaken for achieve- 
ments, and too few distinctions were made between what China was and 
what it might become.” 

Most critics find pleasure—once in a while—in discovering a person, a 
place, a building, or a book which they would not have changed in any way. 
Such a critic does not, necessarily, admit the perfection of the object of his 
approbation: on occasion an imperfection endears an otherwise too dully 
perfect object to the beholder. Certainly, Mr. Rosinger’s acute analysis of 
contemporary China is not dully perfect, but is so fair, so balanced, so clearly 
written, and so interesting that this critic would not have it changed in any 
way. The divisions—Political Cross-Currents, Fighting Fronts, Economic 
Crisis, China’s Place in the World are just right. To be sure, there might 
have been sections dealing with other aspects of Chinese life, but, bearing in 
mind the title and objective of the work, they are not necessary, especially 
as a wide variety of topics are handled under the four divisious used. The 
thirty chapters are neither too long nor too short, and, from the first, each 
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leads on easily and logically to the next, as in the case of a carefully plotted 
and well integrated novel. Not one chapter is confused or confusing. To 
whet the curiosity of potentially “choosy”’ readers, it may be remarked that 
the chapters dealing with the generalissimo, the guerrillas, the communists, 
the Chinese soldier, arms and politics, hoarders and profiteers, China’s 
business men, the new countryside, inflation—and the basic reasons therefor 
—and China’s relations with Russia, Great Britain, and the United States, are 
outstandingly good. 

Incidentally, after the spate of sloppy books put out supposedly in con- 
formance to government regulations, it is a relief to handle so pleasing a 
specimen of the bookmaker’s art as is China’s crisis. 


Harey FarnswortH MacNair 
The University of Chicago 


Chungking dialogues. By Lin Mousuenc. New York: John Day Company, 
1945. x, 149 p. $2.00. 


Lin Mousheng says in the foreword to Chungkung dialogues that he has 
always been in the habit of talking to himself. In this book he personifies 
his various selves who have so long been in debate with each other, and lets 
them discuss contemporary Chinese problems in very lively style. The 
protagonists in the dialogues are a Confucian philosopher, “‘a moral man . . . 


more wise than witty,” who organizes the discussions; a social scientist, 
determinedly objective and unemotional; a veteran judge, incarnation of the 
conservative view; a college senior, “‘the epitome of adolescent radicalism’”’; 
and a girl of twenty, a telephone operator who represents the common sense 
of the Chinese people. The group has ten evenings of good talk, covering 
everything from Confucianism to communism and from education to war. 
In comparison with the actual discussions of these topics which are going on 
everywhere in China today, Lin’s imaginary debates have a certain unavoid- 
able artificiality. The participants in the dialogues are types. They ask just 
those questions and make just those comments which will keep the conversa- 
tional ball rolling. Here and there sizeable sections of expository material 
have to be introduced, chiefly in the guise of information for the telephone 
girl, who professes to need the facts which the others already have. The 
questions under discussion are the essential ones of China’s present and fu- 
ture, but the arguments are gentlemanly ones, with blank cartridges and 
buttoned foils. That the real disputants in China—nationalists and commu- 
nists, landlords, and peasants, conservatives and iconoclasts—can as gracefully 
compose their differences is to be hoped for, but not assured. But Lin’s dia- 
logues with himself give indication that there is at least one. Chinese—and 
there are in all likelihood many more—who possesses to a high degree the 
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spirit of compromise and adjustment and warm reasonableness which may 
find solutions without violent clash or harsh suppression. The book shows a 
philosophic outlook, broad learning and an attractive literary style. Anyone 
who wants an exceedingly readable introduction to China’s traditions, recent 
social changes and current difficulties will find Chungking dialogues worth 
reading. 


MenrisetuH E. CAMERON 
Stanford University 


China after seven years of war. Eprrep By HoLuincton K. Tone. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1945. 246 p. $2.00. 


In this symposium five young Chinese journalists and two American 
associates have well served the Chinese Ministry of Information and the 
general public. Making no pretense of having unearthed material which will 
be new to experts or contemporary residents of China, the authors have 
sought to explain to a wider audience the daily lot of the average man and 
woman in Free China after a long interval of war. 

Through the frequent use of case studies, giving the name and status of 
each citizen, Hawthorne Cheng and others present the problems and adjust- 
ments of this or that clerk, merchant, farmer, writer, student, teacher, or 
housewife through vicissitudes made more uncertain by bombings from 
Japanese planes and by the steady spread of financial inflation, which hangs 
like a pall over the economic and domestic life of the period. Both in specific 
treatment by Jean Lyon and also in other essays the plight and resourceful- 
ness of women receive detailed attention, whether unmarried office and 
factory workers or wives and mothers striving to maintain the integrity of 
the family. Life in Chungking rises through many chapters with a vividness 
bound to interest both those already familiar with that city and those who 
have known it not at all. Frank Tao traces the persistent effectiveness by 
which the Chinese have perpetuated education through migrations, coopera- 
tive campuses, and at least a serious attempt to recognize proper academic 
standards. The fullest factual information and nearest approaches to research 
and synthesis lie in Chu Fu-sung’s description of Pishan, a typical small town 
of Szechwan, and in the same writer’s discussion of wartime Chinese lit- 
erature, including the work of men like Lau Sheh (or Lau Shaw) whose 
Rickshaw boy, through English translation, has recently received wide circu- 
lation in the United States. Mr. Chu contributes also an optimistic survey of 
China’s progress toward constitutional government. As may be imagined, 
the volume devotes little attention to the Chinese communists. 

Four concluding chapters deal chiefly with China’s part in warfare, from 
aviation to jungle fighting; these include a eulogy of General Stilwell, and 
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except for details on the organization of air-lines and air-forces touch sub- 
jects less novel to the average reader. Floyd Taylor, a trained New York 
newspaper man and the only contributor without long China experience, 
supplies a cogent picture of the Chinese capital as it impresses an intelligent 
outside observer. In one or two respects, however, he interprets permanent 
aspects of Chinese culture as being elements of war economy. 

It is to be regretted that the book nowhere contains a statement of the 
positions and backgrounds of its authors other than that of the editor, al- 
though this material, familiar to many and available to others through outside 
channels, substantiates one’s opinion that the writers are fully competent. 
The volume is admirably suited to fill its intended purpose of supplying a 
present narrative and permanent record of much of the social history and 
outlook of the Chinese people during seven significant years. 


Eart CRANSTON 
Dartmouth College 


The Gobi desert. By Mitprep Case AND Francesca Frencu. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1944. 300 p. 1 colored frontispiece. 48 illustrations 
from photographs. $3.50. 


If an inexperienced person would look for a silent, but eloquent guide and 
companion with whom to visit those remote regions designated by the title 
of this volume, this book would serve as such a guide. It is replete with in- 
formation both rich and reliable, full of careful observations and intelligent 
interpretation. The narrative is animated by a warm-hearted interest not 
only for everything human, but also for nature and its wonders, and the 
glorious past of those distant lands. 

Without an escort and prompted by a noble enthusiasm and sian 
idealism, three courageous women missionaries, Mildred Cable and Eva and 
Francesca French, set out from the province of Shansi in China, the center 
of their former activities, for the heart of Asia, following the ancient silk 
road from Suchow (I reproduce the spelling as given on the map appended 
to the book), Kiayiikwan, Yiimen, Ansi (from where Tunhwang or Sachow 
was visited), Hami, the Turfan area famous to archeologists, Urumchi, 
Manass, to Chuguchak. In Sergiopol the travelers reached the first large city 
of Soviet territory. 

The beginning of the book transfers us immediately in medias res about 
three miles from the ancient fortress of Kiayiikwan, Chinese gateway to 
Central Asia. Here we geta foretaste of the authors’ gift for keen observation 
and clear descriptions. No important detail is overlooked, yet the narrative 
is never crowded with trifling matters. 

Wind and sand, sand and wind, endless, ceaseless, set the keynote for the 
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Odyssey of the three intrepid women. Their free command of the Chinese 
language, lingua franca for most of Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang), pilots 
them through all troubles and difficulties, keeps them in close touch with the 
major part of the population, enables them to listen to their stories, their 
songs, their worries and their gossip. The reader witnesses their judicious 
preparation for their great venture. He cannot but admire their shrewd 
judgment coupled with a warm understanding for the various people they 
meet and also their clever foresight, their good cheer and their frugality. 
Their long experience as missionaries has taught them to be satisfied 
with what the often barren country provides during their trip of many 
months’ duration. There is a thrilling encounter with Ma Chung-ying, 
famous Mohammedan rebel leader, which is interesting to compare with that 
described by the famous traveller Sven Hedin (Die flucht des grossen pferdes, 
Leipzig, 1935) who at an age of sixty-nine years met him in Chinese Turke- 
stan in 1934. 

It seems appropriate to analyze the book under review from three different 
angles, the descriptive, narrative, and historical. 

The descriptive passages carry us over tracks beaten out in prehistoric 
times, through the “‘singing sands”’ of the deserts, to ancient fortresses erected 
by Chinese and other peoples, into dingy inns and dilapidated houses, over 
the grave-yards of history. Thriving oases dot the route with modern mosques 
and colorful bazaars but also with ruined shrines and somber caves whose 
images reflect a colorful tradition, while their artistic symbolism preaches 
sermons no longer understood by the Turki population of our times. 

The keen eyes of the three explorers discover the beautiful and appraise 
the useful wherever they find it. To give an instance I cite the masterful 
picture of the fruits and vegetables filling the stalls of the grocers in the 
bazaars with their tempting shapes, colors, and fragrance. Reading other 
pages we feel the majestic solitude of the desert. The austerity of those pic- 
tures is set off by such idylls as the visit to the Khan’s garden awakening 
recollections from the Arabian nights and the trip to the Torguts who lead 
some patriarchal mode of life remindful of scenes from the Genesis. 

The narrative treats with the preparations for the journey and its vicissi- 
tudes. Many mental portraits of men and women of divers walks of life 
appear on the scene, all of them drawn with remarkable sureness of outline 
and psychological penetration. 

The stolid faces of Chinese innkeepers and Gobi carters, the cheerful 
appearance of Turki donkey riders, the fierce miens of rebel soldiers, the 
dignified looks of bearded imams and princes of the oases, the gay deport- 
ment of Mongol camel breeders, the hard physiognomies of female panders 
and the sad eyes of their enslaved victims, in brief, life in its basic oneness 
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and diversified external aspects unfolds itself on the pages of this book. 
Among this variety of men and women one of the most unforgettable charac- 
ters is the man who has learned to speak the language of the birds. The per- 
formance he gives by reproducing their sweet notes is one of the most appeal- 
ing scenes in the book. This blind man has found his peace with the world 
and he acts as a messenger of peace amidst its ceaseless turmoil. The reader 
may contrast with this idyll the dramatic scene of the firebrand of a revolu- 
tionary who fled his home years before and learns from the author what 
happened to his family since he slipped from the hand of the executioner. 

An additional value of the book lies in the fact that the travelers, being 
women, had access to a very important aspect of Oriental life usually veiled 
to men, the life of the womenfolk. 

The historical sketches and remarks are not on a par with the rest of the 
book. Certain views seem outdated by more recent research but these minor 
inaccuracies are not essential to the whole picture. The ancient ruins, as the 
contemporary convulsions, remind the reader that he is not moving in an 
historic Utopia, but that the men and women in those out of the way places, 
though they seem little touched by the ever remolding hand of civilization, 
are nevertheless subject to the fate of humanity in general, the sufferings 
inflicted upon them by their fellowmen. 

The linguistic remarks scattered over the book are not all satisfactory. 
The “‘perennial problem of how best to convey to the English reader the 
pronunciation of Chinese names’”’—to quote the author—might have been 
handled with more regard to usual standards and the explanation of Chinese 
words is not always convincing. So tien-hsin does not literally mean: a 
fragment of my heart (p. 60), but rather a refreshment, a “‘pep-up,”’ “eine 
herzstirkung”’ (the Chinese language is not supra grammaticam). Tao is not 
the principle of nothingness, on the contrary, it is ultimate reality (p. 126). 

But then, this book is not a technical study for specialists. Yet it is so re- 
plete with useful information not easily found elsewhere that the absence of 
an index is to be regretted. 

) FERDINAND D. LeEssInc 

University of California 


The governing of men. By ALEXANDER H. LeitcuTon. Princeton: Princeton 

University Press, 1945. xvi, 404 p. $3.75. 

In the age of radar, jet propulsion and the atomic bomb the social scientist 
is a discouraged being. There seems to be no technological problem now 
comprehensible to man which the physical scientist cannot ultimately solve. 
The social scientist, in spite of notable contributions to the knowledge and 
understanding of human institutions, has fallen far behind. He offers little 
hope of a substantial improvement in human relations, particularly in inter- 
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national affairs. Moreover, few people are turning to the social scientist in 
this period of crisis. Millions of dollars and vast amounts of highly organized 
planning are being expended upon scientific research and development. But 
few indeed have been the suggestions that a small portion of this effort be 
devoted to investigation and study of basic human relationships, of social 
and political organization, and of other problems to which the social scientist 
addresses himself. This is the situation, even though it is generally recog- 
nized that the crisis facing the world today is not one of further technological 
development, but rather of adjustment of human institutions to the present- 
day world. 

To this reviewer, Commander Leighton’s book, The governing of men, 
points the way toward the sort of investigation which the social scientist, 
working in coordination with his fellows, might undertake on an expanding 
scale and over a widening field. The book is a clinical study of a people and 
a community under stress. The community in this case happens to be the 
Japanese Relocation Center at Poston, Arizona, in the year 1942, but the 
pattern of human relationships disclosed is almost universal in application. 
More studies of the thoroughness and perceptiveness of Commander Leigh- 
ton’s work, covering a variety of circumstances and conditions, should con- 
tribute in large measure not only to understanding the causes of aggression 
and of other reactions by man to stress, but also to alleviation of these 
causes. 

Alexander Leighton is a physician, psychiatrist and anthropologist by 
training and experience. In 1941 he was commissioned lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Medical Corps. When the Poston Relocation Center 
was planned he was assigned to the project under the joint sponsorship of 
the Offices of Indian Affairs, the War Relocation Authority and the Navy, 
for purposes of research and observation. His assignment had two major 
aspects: “‘first, advising the administrative officers concerning current situa- 
tion in the Center; and second, making observations and analysis that would 
have bearing on general problems of administration and government, par- 
ticularly in occupied areas.” 

The book consists of two parts, the first of which is the story of one of the 
three units of Poston. It is the story of evacuation of the Japanese from their 
California homes, of frustrations which beset administrators and admin- 
istrated alike as they built an entirely new community on the desert floor of 
the Colorado River Valley; and more particularly of tensions and events 
which finally culminated in a general strike, of the settlement of the strike, 
and of the emergence from the strike situation of visible agencies of commu- 
nity organization and leadership. Part I is extremely well written. As it 
advances chapter by chapter to its climax, the strike, it possesses the finer 
qualities of a mystery thriller. 
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In the second part of the book the author answers the question, ““What 
in all this is recurrently human?”’ Drawing upon other sources besides the 
Poston experience, he presents a series of principles having “validity which 
is independent of any political theory or design for living,”’ and correspond- 
ing recommendations based on “‘the supposition that any administration will 
aim at the successful accomplishment of its assigned task, whether that be 
relief, rehabilitation, resettlement or outright government, and will aim at 
operation with a minimum cost of men, materials, money and time.” 

There is much in Part II which bears upon the problems of Allied occupa- 
tion of Japan. The American citizen, for example, might ponder the following 
comment: “The administrator who grows impatient with beliefs that clash 
with his own, who feels that the people should forget about their former 
political systems and accept our democracy quickly, . . . would do well to 
remember that he may be handing them just such a problem as the acceptance 
of the theory of organic evolution presented to our society.” Or again: ““A 
government strong enough to operate independently of the willingness of the 
people to cooperate would require a force that America will not tolerate 
abroad after hostilities cease.” 

Joun Mastanp 


Stanford University 





BOOK NOTES 
Merisetu E. CAMERON 





Bibliography on Indonesian peoples and culture by Raymond Kennedy (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1946. $2.50) is an extensive and valuable work containing 
about 10,000 titles classified by islands and tribes. Dutch works are listed separately 
from those in English, French, German, and other languages. It is published as a 
number in the Yale University anthropological studies, and only a limited number 
of copies have been printed. 


Two recent U. S. government publications which will be of use to Far Eastern 
specialists are Netherlands East Indies. A bibliography of books published after 1930 and 
periodical articles after 1932 (Washington: Netherlands Study Unit of the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division, Library of Congress, 1945. 55¢), and Guide to 
geographical names in Korea (Chosen) (Washington: U. S. Board on Geographical 
Names, Department of the Interior, 1945). 


Britain and Malaya, 1786-1941, by Sir Richard Winstedt (London: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1944. 79 p. 1/0) is an excellent pamphlet. It traces British policy in 
Malaya clearly and with as much detail as its small size allows. 


Ma Miya Sein, well known woman educator of Burma, has prepared a little 
pamphlet on Burma (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1944. 39 p. 
1/0) which will give those who know little or nothing about Burma the essential 
facts about its people, culture, resources, history and relations with India and 
Britain. 


The Atlantic Charter. New worlds for old. With a new introduction on peace without 
fears (Sydney: Current Book Distributors, 1945.96 p.) is an abridged popular edi- 
tion of a work first published in July 1943. It includes sections on “Peace Planning 
and the Atlantic Charter,” “Relation of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, 1942, to the 
Atlantic Charter,” and “The Atlantic Charter and the Problems of Southeast Asia 
and the Southwest Pacific,” all written in 1943, plus an introduction composed in 
1945. Professor Stone is Challis Professor of International Law and Jurisprudence 
in the University of Sydney. The publishers of this edition hope that it will serve as 
a measure of “the degree of backsliding or achievement which show themselves in 
current negotiations and relations among the United Nations.” 


A new pamphlet for use in schools is The dragon and the eagle. America looks at 
China by Delia Goetz (New York: The Foreign Policy Association, 1944. 61 p. 
40¢). It tells the story of American-Chinese relations in direct, pleasant style, de- 
scribing American trade with China, Chinese contributions to Western civilization, 
the activities of Chinese in the United States, and the cooperation of China and the 
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United States in World War II. The pictures, by Thomas Handforth, are attractive 
but a little too “quaint” for the reviewer's taste. 


Enemy Japan (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1945. 27 p. 25¢), issued by the 
Office of War Information before the end of the war with Japan, was intended to 
convince the American people of two things: first, the enormity of the job ahead in 
defeating Japan; second, that a negotiated peace would be only a pause between 
wars. It stresses the role of the guwmbatsu, the militarist-industrialist clique, in 
Japan’s war making, analyzes the nature of “‘Greater East Asia,” and discusses the 
industries, army, navy and home front of Japan. Its hard-boiled, direct attack on 
these problems is calculated to influence Americans toward sternness and caution 
in making peace terms for Japan. 


Gilbert Cant’s War on Japan (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1945. 
64 p. 25¢. I. P. R. Pamphlets, No. 17) was written in expectation of a long struggle 
in the Pacific after the end of the war in Europe, but Japan’s surrender does not seri- 
ously reduce its usefulness. It provides a very orderly and convenient account of the 
battles, campaigns and strategy of the Pacific War from Pearl Harbor to March, 
1945. 


In his The story of the Dutch East Indies (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945. xvii, 233 p. $3.50), Bernard H. M. Vlekke has provided an abridgement and 
popularization of his Nusantara which was published in 1943. The story of the Dutch 


East Indies contains an historical account of the islands from their beginnings, but 
stresses the period of Dutch control. It gives so favorable an account of recent rela- 
tions between the Dutch and the Indonesians that readers of it will be ill prepared 
to understand the present uprising of Indonesian nationalists. As a whole the book 
is readable and informative and is very attractively illustrated. 





NOTES AND NEWS 
Prepared by Epwin G. BEAL, Jr. 





The Editor of this Section again wishes to thank all those who have sent him information with 
regard to their own activities, and those of the institutions with which they are connected. The 
following material was received during the months of September, October, and November 1945. 


The China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture. In accordance 
with a decision of the Emergency Committee of the China Foundation at Chungking 
on January 19, 1942, a Special Committee in America was organized in New York 
on March 16, 1942, at a meeting of the trustees then in America. This Committee, 
of which Dr. Hu Shih is Chairman, is composed of Messrs. Donald M. Brodie, 
John Earl Baker, Roger S. Greene, Charles R. Bennett, Sao-ke Alfred Sze, and Chih 
Meng, Secretary. 

The activities of the China Institute in America during a period of three years are 
described in the Report of the Associate Director on transactions in the United States, 
January 1942—December 1944, prepared by Mr. Roger S. Greene, Associate Director. 
Readers who wish to study these activities in detail are referred to that Report. It is 
interesting to note, however, that throughout the war the Institute has provided 
fellowship assistance to deserving Chinese students. Virtually all of these Fellows 
have been studying natural sciences or technical subjects. In the last two years many 
have been geologists or students of agriculture. The Institute has also appropriated 
funds for subscriptions to important journals which have been stored in the Umited 
States until transportation to China becomes available. Other funds have been appro- 
priated for the purchase of books to be shipped to China. A grant of $3,000 was 
made for the publication in the United States of a quarterly edition of the Chinese 
medical journal; in this way a gap in the publication of the Journal is avoided, and 
scientific workers in China are given an opportunity to communicate their observa- 
tions to professional colleagues in other countries. The Institute made another grant 
for the publication of a monograph by Professor Ch‘en Ta on a sample census of four 
counties in Yunnan; this publication has been undertaken by the American journal of 
sociology. 

Through a gift of the Henry Luce Foundation the Institute has become owner of a 
building at 125 65th St., New York City; the American headquarters of the Insti- 
tute are now housed in this building. Funds also were provided by the same Founda- 
tion for alrerations and equipment. 


Columbia University. “Five Chinese cultural fellowships, established by the 
Ministry of Education of the Chinese National Government, are awarded annually 
on the recommendation of a special committee appointed by the President. They are 
open to all students, those of Chinese nationality excepted, who in the opinion of 
the committee have already shown merit in at least one year of study in Chinese 
language, history, literature, art, geography, or the social sciences in relation to 
China; or who have contributed writings on any of these subjects adjudged to be 
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of value. The tenure of each fellowship is for one year, renewable upon expiration, 
but no one will be permitted to hold it continuously for more than three years. The 
value of each fellowship is $1,500.” 

New courses given in Columbia University during the past year include “History 
of Chinese Thought,” by Dr. Hu Shih; “Problems of Modern China,” by Dr. 
Charles S. Gardner; and “Industrial Potentialities of Asia,” by Dr. John E. Orchard. 
The course “Chinese Bibliography,” which is offered cooperatively by Professors 
L. Carrington Goodrich, Charles S. Gardner, and Chi-chen Wang, has been ex- 
panded to cover an entire academic year. 


The Gest Oriental Library. This library, of which Dr. Nancy Lee Swann is Cura- 
tor, now comprises more than 100,000 volumes in Chinese, and more than 4,000 
volumes of other Far Eastern acquisitions of Princeton University. 

Dr. Swann recently has completed and prepared for publication a study of the 
Shih-huo chih [Treatise on Food and Money] from the Han shu. One of the earliest 
documents of Chinese economic history, this treatise covers developments from 
earliest times to 25 A.D. In this study Dr. Swann has provided a chronological table 
of contents, a translation and study of two related texts, Han shu 91 and Shih chi 
129, a series of running comments and chronologically arranged references under 
wealth, poverty, and rates of interest, and a statement on Han money. 

Dr. Chung Ki-won, who has been working in the Library for several years, 
has been on leave for government war work. Mr. Yiu Tung gives volunteer services 
to the Library and at the same time uses its facilities. Since 1943 Mr. Yiu has served 
as instructor in Princeton University; he has been teaching Chinese language classes 
in the Navy School of Military Government, Princeton. 


The Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Massachusetts, is now distributing 
the first catalog cards printed in the United States for Chinese books. Arrangements 
for printing cards for the books bought by the Chinese Library Association at 
Chungking for the thirteen American research libraries which joined the American 
Library Association China Purchase Project were concluded with the Harvard 
University Printing Office in April, 1945. The Harvard-Yenching Institute started 
to distribute these cards to the cooperating libraries early in the summer. 

The characteristics of the cards are similar to those previously printed at Peiping. 
A description of the uses of such cards was presented in an article in Notes on Far 
Eastern Studies in America, no. 4. January, 1939. Because of the inadequate supply 
of characters of size no. 4 in the Chinese font at Harvard, the cards are printed with 
no. 5 and no. 6 size characters, which correspond to about 9 point type. 

The price for each card is 9 cents, including postage and a small overhead charge 
for packing and mailing. This unit price is based upon the number of cards (70) 
at present printed for each title. A quantity greater than 70 would reduce the unit 
price. It is much higher than that charged for the cards previously issued by the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute for two reasons: (1) For these cards there is no subsidy 
from the Rockefeller Foundation; and (2) The present cards, unlike the earlier ones, 


are being printed in the United States, where costs are higher than in pre-war 
China. 
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As the cards cover the most important books published in wartime China, some 
individual scholars engaged in Far Eastern studies may wish to order selected cards 
for their personal use. Such scholars are invited to correspond with Dr. A. K. Chiu, 
Librarian of the Harvard-Yenching Institute, Boylston Hall, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Lingnan University. Dr. Olin D. Wannamaker, American Director, Trustees of 
Lingnan University, reports that two volumes of the Lingnan science journal recently 
have been published in this country. This journal normally is published in Canton, 
China; but since publication there was impossible during the war, these numbers 
have been issued in the United States. They are vol. 20, no. 2-4, published August 
27, 1942; and vol. 21, no. 1-4. published August 15, 1945. 


The University of Minnesota has now established an introductory course in the 
Japanese language. This course was introduced in the academic year 1944-45, and 
had an enrollment of ten students. It is being continued during the present year, and 
is being taught by Mrs. Ganna M. Syro-Boiarsky. The University hopes to add 
work in the Chinese language very soon. 

Dr. Harold S. Quigley, after two years during which he gave most of his time 
to the position of Coordinator for the University’s Far Eastern Army Specialized 
Training Program, is returning to his regular functions during the present year. 
Dr. Werner Levi, who took his doctorate at the University several years ago, has 
taken over as Coordinator of the A.S.T.P. 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, has recently purchased a T‘ang dynasty stele 
of limestone, dated 672. The Museum also received the following accessions of Far 
Eastern art in 1944: Sung dynasty ceramic pillow: T‘ang dynasty figurine of a lady 
playing polo; Chinese lacquer box of the 17th century; Chinese Lamaist painting; 
and Japanese 18th century shrine with eleven-headed Kwannon. 


The Art Institute of Chicago held an exhibition of “(Chinese costumes and acces- 
sories of the Ch‘ing dynasty” from October 20, 1945 to February 3, 1946. Miss 
Helen Parker lectured on the exhibition on October 23. Mr. Charles Fabens Kelley, 
Assistant Director of the Institute, has given the following museum lectures during 
the past winter: ““China’s background of culture” (October 26); “Chinese sculpture 
from the great monuments to the bronzes” (November 2); “The development of 
Chinese painting” (November 9); and “The romance of Chinese pottery and por- 
celain” (November 16). 


The Cleveland Museum of Art sponsored a series of lectures by Miss Margaret 
Fairbanks Marcus on “The arts of China and their cultural background”’ beginning 
October 5, 1945. The Chinese Shadow Plays of the Red Gate Players were pre- 
sented in the Cleveland Museum on October 12 and 14. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has added to its collections an important example of 
Japanese sculpture: a lacquered wood statue of a seated arahat of the early Tokugawa 
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period. It has acquired also a Chinese gilt bronze bear of the Han dynasty; and a 
pair of bronze ring-handles in the form of masks, which date from the Sui dynasty. 


The Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, in December 1944 acquired by 
gift a collection of 37 Chinese bronzes, which includes ritual vessels dating from the 
late Shang to the Han, two pair of gilt bronze pole tops of the middle Chou period, 
and a bronze mirror of the sixth or seventh century A.D. These bronzes combine 
with those of the Grenville Lindall Winthrop collection, which the Fogg Museum 
received in 1943, to make that Museum’s collection of archaic bronzes truly out- 
standing. 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts has arranged a special exhibition for an indefinite 
period on “The art of Hawaii, 1775-1875.” Two loan exhibitions were shown dur- 
ing October. One consisted of Japanese “Otsu’”’ prints of woodcuts made in Kyoto 
in 1926 after folk paintings produced in Otsu, a small town near Kyoto, in the 17th 
and early 18th centuries. These were lent by Mrs. Alice F. Poole, Keeper of Prints. 
The other was an exhibit of 19th century Chinese fans, lent by Miss Helen Burton. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, opened on December 1945, a 
small exhibition of “Chinese ceremonial bronzes,” most of which are recent addi- 
tions to the Museum’s collection. 


The Philadelphia Museum has received a large collection of over 700 objects of 
Chinese art from Major General and Mrs. William Crozier. This collection, which 
has been displayed in five galleries, contains carved rock crystals, three seals of the 
Emperor of the Ch‘ien-lung period, ceramics of the Sung, Ming, and Ch'ing dy- 
nasties, carved ivories, jade, and other items. 


The Museum of Historic Art, Princeton University, has received a gift of early 
Chinese bronze objects as a memorial to Thomas F. Carter, a member of the class 
of 1904, presented by his widow, Mrs. Dagny Olsen Carter. Professor Carter was 
assistant professor of Chinese history at Columbia University in 1925 at the time 
of his tragically early death when only forty-three years of age. He was the author 
of the widely acclaimed work, The invention of printing in China and its spread 
westward (Columbia University Press, 1925; revised 1931). Mrs. Carter has given 
sustained support to the wider appreciation and understanding of China, notably 
in her historical study of Chinese art, China magnificent. 

This gift of seventy Chinese bronze weapons, mirrors, and fittings has been de- 
scribed in the Record of the museum of historic art as follows: 


“ ... The collection was bought by Mrs. Carter in Peking. The spearheads, arrowheads, axe- 
heads, swords, daggers, and knives present an interesting series of weapon types in use during the 
Shang and Chou Dynasties. The chariot hubs and harness parts date from the Chou Dynasty. This 
is one of the few collections of fighting accoutrement in the western world and will be valuable for 
a much needed monograph in this field. The mirrors range from the Chou to the T'ang Dynasty 
and supplement the group of mirrors presented by Dr. DuBois S. Morris several years ago. 

“The gift presents an important addition to the Museum’s collection of Far Eastern art and in- 
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creases the variety of original material available for instruction by the Department of Art and 
Archaeology.” 


The Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design, has received a gift of Chinese 
and Korean furniture from Marshall H. Gould, which includes chairs and tables of 
the Ch‘ien-lung period; a Korean chest with key of the 19th century; two Japanese 
screens, one from Kyoto and one of the Kano School; and several examples of 
Chinese minor arts from other sources. 


The City of Art Museum of St. Louis has acquired a pair of Ming Dynasty poly- 
chrome ceranfic figures with French 18th century bases in bronze doré as examples of 
decorative art; three blue and white Chinese porcelain ginger jars of the 17th and 
18th centuries; and a contemporary Chinese ink painting, ““Moss laden,” by Wang 


Chi-yiian, from an exhibition of the work of this artist which was held at the Museum 
last year. 


The Vancouver Art Gallery in 1944 and 1945 held special exhibitions of con- 
temporary Chinese painting which included the works of Chang Shu-chi and those 
of Kao Weng and Chang K‘un-i. The latter exhibition had previously been shown 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in the National Gallery at Ottawa, and in the 


Toronto Art Gallery. [The above twelve notes on museum activities were prepared 
by Miss Ardelia R. Hall.] 


Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. Captain John Alexander 


Pope, Associate in Research, is on military furlough from the Freer Gallery with 
the U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. Dr. William R. B. Acker, Associate in Languages, 
who has been on wartime service with the Office of War Information, is expected to 
return to the Gallery some time around the beginning of 1945. A descriptive and 
illustrative catalogue of Chinese bronzes acquired during the administration of John 


Ellerton Lodge is in the press, and is expected to be published soon. [Note prepared 
by Dr. A. G. Wenley, Director.] 


Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Dr. Yi-pao Mei, who graduated from Oberlin in 
1924, and who received an honorary degree from Oberlin last June, is appointed 
visiting professor for the first half of the winter semester of 1945 to teach a course 
in “The History of Chinese Thought,” and to give a series of public lectures on 
“Current Events in China and Their Background.” Dr. Mei, a former principal of 
the Oberlin-in-China school and later Acting President of Yenching University, 
is one of six eminent Chinese scholars visiting the United States by invitation of the 
Department of State. 

During the academic year 1944-1945 the following Chinese visitors were wel- 
comed at Oberlin: Dr. S. C. Chen, Dean of the College of Law and Commerce of 
the National Southwest Associated University, and Dr. Y. G. Chen, President of 
the University of Nanking, both under the auspices of the State Department; 
Dr. Newton Chiang, Professor in Nanking Theological Seminary; Dr. H. H. 
Kung, Oberlin class of 1906, Vice-Premier of the Republic of China and Head of 
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the Chinese Delegation to the Bretton Woods Conference; Mr. P. C. Lee, ’37, 
Dean of the National Conservatory of Music at Chungking; Professor Y. Y. Li, 
Chairman of the Chinese Permanent Delegation for Intellectual Cooperation and 
Cultural Relations; Dr. Y. W. Liu, ’21, Secretary-General of the China Council 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations; Dr. Y. P. Mei, ’24, Acting President of Yench- 
ing University; Dr. T. L. Yuan, Director of the National Library of Peiping; and 
Professor C. T. Yung, Professor of Botany in Lingnan University, also a State 
Department guest. 

Funds are now in hand for the erection of the Chinese Temple, a gift to Oberlin 
of the late Mr. Vincent Bendix through the Archaeological Trust of Chicago. The 
work will proceed on the Oberlin campus as soon as materials and labor become 
available. 

Professor Allan B. Cole of the History Department, who under a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation has been studying Chinese language at Yale during the 
past year, will be back this Fall (1945) teaching courses in the history of China and 
of Japan. 

Professor Clarence H. Hamilton of the Department of Philosophy of Religion and 
Missions in the Graduate School of Theology has during the past year continued to 
teach courses in Modern Movements in China and Modern Movements in Japan 
as background courses in Missions. He has also written a chapter on Buddhism in 
China for the forthcoming volume on China in the United Nations Series. 


East Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington. Dr. Albert P. Ludwig, 
Head of the Division of History and Social Studies, is offering three courses, which 
he has developed during six years’ connection with the college. They have been 
offered regularly at the college, and also in extension courses for teachers given each 
fall and winter at Spokane. The enrollments have been large. The titles of these 
courses are “The Far East,” which deals principally with the history of the Chinese 
and Japanese Empires, “Far Eastern International Relations,” and “History of 
Southern Asia.” Each year the College sponsors an International Institute on the 
campus, and invites special lecturers. The subject discussed at the Institute in 1940 
was “China and the Far East,”” with Mr. William Holland of the Institute of Pacific 


Relations as the keynote speaker. In the year 1945-46 the Institute again centered 
its discussion on the Pacific Area. 


Dr. Ludwig, after graduation from Oberlin College, accepted an instructorship 
at Nankai University, Tientsin, where he taught for two years. In 1931 he entered 
the University of California, where he specialized in Far Eastern studies. In 1932 
he received the Master of Arts, and in 1936 the Doctor of Philosophy. His thesis 
dealt with Li Hung-chang and Chinese foreign policy. Since joining the staff of the 
East Washington College of Education, Dr. Ludwig has given many addresses on 
Far Eastern subjects throughout the Pacific Northwest in Seattle, Vancouver, Ya- 
kima, Wenatchee, Coeur d’Alene, Chewaleh, Pullman, Spokane, and in other 
communities. He has found great public interest in Asia and its problems. 


Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. A special school, known as the Staff 
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Officers School for Asiatic Studies, was inaugurated at Yale University September, 
1945, for senior staff officers of the United States Army. 

Thirty lieutenant colonels and colonels, many of them returned here from over- 
seas especially for this course, are enrolled in the first class. The course will be 16 
weeks in length, and will be concluded December 22. Amold Wolfers, Professor of 
International Relations at Yale, heads the new school, assisted by David N. Rowe, 
Associate Professor of International Relations, who is director of curriculum; and 
Thomas C. Mendenhall, Assistant Professor of History and Assistant Director of 
Foreign Area Studies, who is in charge of arrangements. The new school is one of 
the Army Training Schools at Yale University under the general supervision of Col. 
William F. Howe, F.A. While no specific language is being taught, since the men 
enrolled will serve anywhere in the general region of the Far East, the curriculum 
embraces an intensive study of the history, geography and institutions of Far 
Eastern countries, together with an analysis of current developments in world 
affairs. The course, which is intended to train the officers for work on Inter- 
Allied Committees and Commissions in the Far East, is made up of 22 class hours a 
week, which are a combination of lectures and discussion periods; and 22 hours of 
supervised reading assignments. Special emphasis is placed on the discussion of 
problems with which the officers may be concerned in their future work. In addition, 
one evening session is held each week, at which such special topics as visual educa- 
tion, music, and the use of interpreters are covered. The faculty for the course for 
the most part is drawn from the members of the regular Yale faculty, supplemented 
by several special lecturers from other institutions and from public life. 

The special and visiting lecturers include the following: Professor Helmut G. 
Callis, Visiting Lecturer (a former member of the faculty of the University of 
Michigan), whose specialty is the economic and social institutions of the Far East; 
Robert Aura Smith, former editor of the Manila Times, author and lecturer, on the 
Philippines; Professor Frank W. Notestein, Director, Office of Population Re- 
search, Princeton University, on population problems; and Professor Jacob Viner, 
Professor of Economics, University of Chicago, on international economics. 

Among the members of the Yale faculty participating in the work of the school 
are: Professor David N. Rowe, on China and Japan; Professors Wolfers and Bernard 
Brodie, on world affairs; Professors George Vernadsky and George Heard Hamil- 
ton, on Asiatic Russia; Professor Raymond Kennedy, on the Southwest Pacific; 
Professor Benjamin Rouse, on the islands of the Pacific; Professor Stephen B. Jones 
and Mr. Richard Logan, on geography. 

Executive secretary of the school is Mrs. Virginia C. Little, formerly of the 
Bureau of the Budget in Washington, D. C., who served as assistant secretary of the 
Committee on Regional Arrangements at the San Francisco Conference. 


Dr. Derk Bodde, Associate Professor of Chinese in the Graduate School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, has returned to full time academic work. He resigned 
from the Office of War Information in September 1945. 


Dr. Helen B. Chapin states that she has under way two relatively short projects, 
to be eventually incorporated in a two-volume book on Buddhist art in old Yunnan. 
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Project 1 is a study of two early representations of Bodhidharma which differ 
considerably from the later traditional iconography. 

Project 2 calls for a study, and possibly a translation with notes and annotations, 
of an article in Chinese which throws light on the whereabouts of the long roll of 
Buddhist images painted by Chang Sheng-wen between 1173 and 1176 in what is 
now Yunnan. This roll was the subject of an essay by her in the Journal of the Indian 
society of Oriental art, June and December, 1936, and June, 1938. Her essay was 
based on notes made during a study of the original scroll in the Palace Museum, 
Peiping, in January, February and March, 1932, and on photographs of details on 
the roll which she had taken at that time. After the Japanese entered the city, she 
had not had any news of the roll until the summer of 1945, when Mr. Weng Chung- 
min, of the Orientalia Division of the Library of Congress, brought to her attention 
the article in question. 

The article she mentions is by General Li Ken-yiian (Li Keng-yuan) and is 
entitled ““Ta Li Kuo Chang Sheng-wen Fan-hua ch‘ang chiian” (A long roll of 
Buddhist pictures [painted by] Chang Sheng-wen of the Ta Li Kingdom). It is 
included in the Shuo wen yiieh k‘an, volume 4, pp. 817-22, a special volume con- 
taining eighty essays, edited by Wei Chu-hsien and published by the T‘ieh-feng 
Ch‘u-pan She, Chengtu, Szechwan, in May, 1944, in honor of the eightieth birthday 
of Wu Chib-hui. 

The article in question consists of a notice of the exhibition in January, 1944, in 
the Central Library, Liang-fou Branch Road, Chungking, of the long roll (still a 
part of the Palace Museum Collection), a brief description of the contents of the 
roll and thirty-five short verses (about the roll in particular and Yunnan in general) 
with commentary, both verses and commentary apparently composed by General 
Li himself. Since these verses and the explanations in the commentary throw some 
light on moot questions in the history of Buddhism in Yunnan, such as the list of 
Ch‘an patriarchs peculiar to that locality, and also mention various monuments 
apparently still extant there, together with names of books containing information 
pertinent to work in this field, the projected study should be of considerable interest. 

In the meantime, Mr. Willys R. Peck, of the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
State Department, has set in motion negotiations which he hopes may result in the 
gift by the Chinese Government of two complete sets of photographs of the long 
roll, including all the groups in the painting (134, according to General Li) and all 
the inscriptions at the end, one set mounted like the original, the other consisting of 
separate prints. According to the plan sponsored by Mr. Peck, these photographs 
are to be used by Dr. Chapin for further study (and eventual publication) and are 
then to be presented with the compliments of the Chinese Government, one to 
each of two museums in this country. 


Mr. Ben T. Cowles writes that his work during the academic year 1944-45 was 
in the Oriental Languages department at the University of California. The specific 
courses that he and a small group have been working on include studies in the Con- 
fucian and Buddhist classics, and also in the modern drama. He is writing his Master’s 
thesis under Dr. Robert Kerner of the History department. His subject is “The 
Beginnings of Sino-Russian Cultural Relations 1600-1689.” He is also gathering ma- 
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terial on the general subject of the role of the Protestant Christian movement in 
China from 1911 to 1937. 


Dr. George A. Fitch, who recently returned to China for the Y.M.C.A., writes 
this interesting description of Lanchow in a letter dated July 30, 1945: 


“|. Here in Lanchow we have a meeting place for many strange and interesting people: Tibetans 
from Kokonor; Mongols from the north; Mohammedan Uighurs, Salars, Kazakhs and other Cen- 
tral Asians, dressed in enormous sheepskin coats and felt boots in winter and sometimes in leopard 
skin bonnets; coastal Chinese who hold most of the Government and banking positions, many 
speaking my own native Shanghai dialect; and finally, of course, the Kansu natives, though to 
these must be added the thousands who have come in from famine or occupied areas to the east. 
The foreign population is small: 22 missionaries, British and American, of the China Inland 
Mission and the Seventh Day Adventist, both of which have small hospitals here; ten or a 
dozen American Army and Navy weather men; the American Consul, and myself; a score of 
German missionaries, Catholics, who managed to escape internment, some of whom suffered 
imprisonment and great persecution in Sinkiang; a dozen or so Russians connected with 
the USSR Consulate; and then a small group of Polish, German Jewish, and White Russian refu- 
gees, who trekked into Turkestan from their oppressors, then into Sinkiang where they were again 
mistreated—imprisoned for years and tortured, some of them—and finally found their way out to 
Lanchow, though many of them died before they were freed. It is an interesting and picturesque 
community. And another picturesque feature of Lanchow is the long strings of Bactrian camels 
which pad through the city or camp on the north bank of the River during the winter months. Many 
thousands of them are used in the trade with Sinkiang and Mongolia. Nor should one forget the 
unique goatskin rafts which ply the treacherous Yellow River. Thirteen inflated skins bound to a 
a framework of light saplings constitute a section, light enough to be carried on the shoulder of the 
raftsman when he makes his return journey from a downstream trip. There are also occasional 
oxskin rafts to be seen, very much larger and sometimes consisting of two hundred or more in- 
flated skins, which carry freight down through the Gorges below us to Ninghsia and beyond, trips 
of a fortnight or more. These are the only craft on the River. No boat, they say, could possibly 
navigate the rapids and whirlpools of the Gorges. I am very much hoping to make the trip by oxskin 
raft to Ninghsia with S. C. Leung, our National General Secretary, when he comes up here in 


September, for friends in that city have been asking for some time that we help in organizing a 
Y.M.C.A. there.” 


Mr. Hubert Freyn, former editor of The China journal and author of Free China’ s 
New Deal, writes that he has completed a manuscript on Manchuria, with emphasis 
on the old Russo-Chinese treaties regarding the Chinese Eastern Railway, on the 
political developments of this “crossroad of empires” down to the latest treaty 
between the two powers, and on Manchuria’s industrial and mineral resources. The 
manuscript is now with the Thomas Y. Crowell Publishing Company, upon whose 
suggestion it was written. He states also that another manuscript, on the Chinese 
Revolution, which he completed shortly before V-J Day, will have to be revised 
extensively in order to be pertinent to changed conditions. He is planning to work 
it over in order to show that China’s victory marks the first break in the hundred- 
year-old European colonial “front” in Asia. Mr. Freyn has resigned from the Office 
of War Information and is back in residence at the Department of Chinese and 
Japanese of Columbia University, where he is working toward the Ph.D. degree. 


Mr. Richard Irwin, who has taught at both Peiping and Fen-chou, was held in the 
Weihsien internment camp throughout the war. He is now at the College of Chinese 
Studies in Peiping, and is expecting to return to the United States as soon as trans- 
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portation becomes available. Before the war he completed his residence require- 
ments for his doctorate at Columbia University, and returned to China to collect 
material for his dissertation. 


Dr. Thomas La Fargue resigned from the State College of Washington in June, 
1944. Since that time he has been engaged in confidential research work for the 
Federal Government, and in the performance of this work has spent the past year 
in Chungking. 


Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette, Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale 
University, has completed a college text entitled A short history of the Far East, to 
be published by Macmillan Company. He has completed also a thorough revision of 
his well-known work The Chinese: their history and culture, which will be published 
by the same company. He is now working on the seventh revised edition of his The 
development of China, to be published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Dr. Raymond T. Moyer, Head, Far East Division, Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, U. S. Department of Agriculture, left for China in September, 1945, for 
a period of six months, on loan to UNRRA to assist in setting up the UNRRA 
program of agricultural rehabilitation in China. During this period he also will 
carry out certain responsibilities on behalf of the Department of Agriculture. 


Mr. Martin R. Norins writes that since leaving government work in the spring of 
1943, he “has (at least temporarily) launched out into a few more mundane bread- 
winning avenues while still attempting to maintain . . . study interests as completely 
as possible.” The first task that faced him in 1943 was the completion of his book, 


Gateway to Asia: Sinkiang, which the John Day Company published in August, 
1944, in cooperation with the Institute of Pacific Relations. Since then he has become 
Associate Editor of the Brea progress (a weekly newspaper published in Brea, Cali- 
fornia), has begun a business of his own, has been serving as an insurance agent, has 
been attempting to keep well posted on recent Chinese affairs, and from time to 
time has been continuing his work on at least two writing efforts: (1) The emerging 
nation in the Chinese far west; and (2) The Mo-so. 


Dr. Dryden L. Phelps, who since 1921 has served in various capacities at West 
China Union University, Chengtu, returned to this country on furlough in 1943. 
During the academic year 1944-45 he engaged in studies at Union Theological 
Seminary, Teachers’ College, and Columbia University. During the year 1945-46 
he will serve as visiting professor at the University of Chicago, where he will lead 
seminars in the University, in the Graduate School, and in the Federation of Theo- 
logical Seminaries. He has prepared for the Sino-American Institute of Cultural 
Relations an anthology of English translations, paintings, woodcuts, and musical 
scores, titled Wartime China in arts and letters, to be published by the John Day 
Company. He is also working on translations into English of the poetry of T‘ao 
Ch‘ien, and of the biographical accounts of Bodidharma in T‘u-shu chi-ch‘eng. He 
plans to return to Chengtu in the summer of 1946. 


Miss Ida Pruitt was born in a small Chinese village, and lived in China until she 
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came to the United States to study at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Later 
she was for eighteen years Chief of the Social Service Department of Peiping Union 
Medical College. This work ended only when the Japanese entered Peiping. On 
her way into Free China Miss Pruitt joined the group then working on plans for the 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, and before coming to this country founded the 
Hongkong Committee for Chinese Industrial Cooperatives, with Mme. Sun Yat- 
sen as Honorary Chairman. Soon after her arrival in the United States Miss Pruitt 
organized Indusco, Inc., the American Committee in Aid of Chinese Industrial 
Cooperatives, which is now affiliated with the National War Fund through United 
China Relief. 

The C.I.C. now numbers around 1,300 units, with a monthly production of 
$70,000,000 (Chinese currency). Nearly three-fourths of all the goods produced in 
these worker-owned-and-managed factories go to the Chinese Army, Red Cross, 
U. S. Army units stationed in China, and civilians. Textiles make up nearly 40 per 
cent of the Cooperative production, with chemical industries, machine shops and 
carpentry next in order. More than 3,000,000 wool blankets have been made by the 
C.LC. for the Chinese Army, involving nearly 25,000 people in the wool-cleaning, 
spinning, weaving and dyeing, most of these processes being done without modern 
machines. 


Dr. David N. Rowe, Associate Professor of International Relations at Yale Uni- 
versity, in addition to his activities as Director of Curriculum of the Staff Officers’ 
School for Asiatic Studies at Yale, is giving a course at Barnard College, where he is 
listed as “Associate in Government.” The course is entitled ““The Far East,”’ and 
is described as treating “political institutions and international relations of the Far 
East, with special reference to Japan and China.” The enrollment is approximately 
sixty students. 


Staff Sergeant Osamu Shimizu, on leave from Columbia University, is now serving 
as an instructor in Japanese for the United States Army. His serial number is 
42238999, and he can be addressed at Headquarters Company, School Battalion, 
Fort Snelling 11, Minnesota. 


Dr. J]. Leighton Stuart, President of Yenching University, was released on August 
18, 1945, after nearly four years of confinement in Peiping. He remained in Peiping 
for the formal reopening of Yenching, on October 10. During this first year only 
freshman and sub-freshman classes are being conducted, as the main work of the 
University is being continued in Chengtu throughout the present academic year. 
Shortly after the reopening Dr. Stuart left China for conferences with trustees and 
friends of the University in the United States. At a meeting of Yenching alumni in 
Washington, D. C., on December 4, Dr. Stuart outlined his plans for restoring 
Yenching to its position as a leading university in North China, and gave a fascinating 
account of his experiences during his internment. 


Dr. Warren Horton Stuart has for two years been in the service of the U. S. Navy 
as a civilian employee, using his Far Eastern background. Dr. Stuart completed his 
graduate work at Yale ten years ago. His dissertation, which centered around the 
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theme of using China’s spiritual inheritance in Christian education, has been pub- 
lished and has gone into a second edition. From 1932 to 1934 he was at Davis and 
Elkins College, where he taught a course in the outlines of the History of China. 


Mr. John Carter Vincent, Chief, Division of Chinese Affairs, Department of State, 
has continued his active career throughout the war years. The positions he has held 
during this period are: consul at Shanghai August 10, 1940 to December 7, 1941; 
first secretary at Nanking, June 3, 1941; counselor of embassy at Nanking (detailed 
to Chungking), March 17, 1942; counselor of embassy at Chungking July 1, 1942; 
assigned to the Department December 15, 1942; assistant chief, Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, August 21, 1943; detailed to the Office of Foreign Economic 
Administration as special assistant to the administrator October 25, 1943 to Febru- 
ary 25, 1944; liaison officer with the Office of Foreign Economic Administration, 
first session of the Council, United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, 
Atlantic City, N. J., 1943; chief, Division of Chinese Affairs, January 15, 1944. 


Paul Pelliot 
Pee 

Professor Paul Pelliot, one of the greatest sinologues of all time, died in Paris cn 
October 29, 1945. 

Professor Pelliot was born in 1878. He originally intended that his career should 
be one of official service, but his interests in history and linguistics soon directed him 
to a career of productive scholarship which covered more than forty years. From 1901 
to 1906 he served as professor at |’Ecole francaise d’Extréme Orient in Hanoi; from 
1906 to 1908 he conducted an exploratory mission in Central Asia, during which he 
recovered great quantities of valuable material from the Tun-huang grottos. He 
served as professor at the College de France from 1911, and as curator of the Ennery 
Museum, Paris, from 1934. During the First World War he served both in France 
and in the Dardanelles. He was awarded the Victoria Cross for taking command of a 
British regiment after all of its officers had been killed. During the Second World 
War he performed invaluable services to France and to the world of art through his 
work in helping to preserve French art from requisition by the Nazis. His numerous 
articles and reviews have exerted and will continue to exert a profound influence on 
the scientific study of Chinese and related civilizations. 





